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RETROSPECT AND PROMISE 

With this, the first issue of the new year, perhaps 
it will not be amiss to review somewhat, for the 
benefit of our readers, the progress that has been 
made by this magazine. To begin with, we are 
starting in this issue a series of traffic lessons, to 
be printed bi-weekly for a period of two years, 
written by Grover G. Huebner, assistant professor 
of transportation at the University of Pennsylvania. 
He is a well-known authority on transportation, 
and the preliminary lesson to-day, describing our 
national railway system, gives promise of the inter- 
esting and instructive articles to come from his 
pen in future issues. These lessons, while appea!- 
ing primarily to the beginner—the young man in 
the shipping room or in the railroad office who 
wishes to fit himself for advancement—nevertheless 
will be of much benefit to those farther advanced 
but who, for lack, perhaps, of fundamental training 
or proper understanding of the scope of their voca- 
tion, have stopped at Some point in their career 
too near its beginning, without having realized the 
fullness of their opportunities. And they will prove 
valuable also to those readers who possibly know 
all they contain but to whom the facts may be pre- 
sented with a new interest and new meaning at 
times. 

While this course of traffic lessons is perhaps 
the most notable single addition to our magazine, 
there have been many others in the last two or 
three years. We mention some of them. The loss 
and damage decisions and the miscellaneous traffic 
decisions, printed every week, have been added. 
We have added the docket of the Official Classifi- 
cation Committee to that of the Western Classifica- 
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tion Committee. To the legal department we have 
added a department under the caption of “Help for 
the Traffic Man,” for the purpose of answering 
practical, as distinguished from legal, traffic ques- 
tions. The work of the U. S. Shipping Board, re- 
cently appointed, which will be charged with the 
upbuilding of our merchant marine and will regu- 
late transportation by water as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regulates it by rail and by rail 
and water, has been added to our activities. The 
old department entitled “Increasing Efficiency on 
the Short Haul” has been enlarged under the new 
title, “Efficiency in Traffic,” giving it a wider scope, 
and many interesting and instructive articles are 
being printed therein. There has been a “speeding 
up” all along the line, as one illustration of which 
we might cite the fact that now we are printing 
each week every decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission given out in Washington up 
to two o’clock p. m. Thursday of that week. With 
all this, and more that might be told, that has been 
done, not only to maintain our value as a working 
tool for the man whose business is traffic, but to 
increase it, we have sought also, through our edi- 
torials and our Washington correspondence, to cover 
intelligently in a general way a broader range of 
subjects connected with transportation, especially 
legislation, actual and proposed, and thus make a 
wider appeal to our readers. 

Next week we shall mail to our subscribers, with 
their copies of the magazine, the semi-annual index 
(July-December, 1916), itself not the most insig- 
nificant illustration of the improvement that has 
been achieved. While it is little, if any, longer 
than formerly, it is much more complete and more 
easily operated. This time it furnishes the key to 
the contents of one of the largest volumes we have 
ever issued (the largest ever issued for the latter 
half of a year) and the best ever issued for any 
period of any year. With the continued support of 
our loyal subscribers and the expected growth in 
their number we hope to keep up in the future the 
pace we have set in the past. 


RAILROAD WAGE SITUATION. 

The administration seems to be firm in its re- 
solve to have enacted at this session of Congress 
legislation that will minimize the danger from rail- 
road strikes. But the labor leaders appear to be as 
firm in their opposition to anything that involves 
“compulsion of any character”—that is, that com- 
pels labor to listen to feason and to hold its hand 
until there shall be fair warning and opportunity 
for consideration, though, of course, they have not 
the same violent condemnation for measures that 
compel their employers, with or without reason 
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and with or without hearing and investigation, to 
accede to their demands. The statements of the 
labor leaders before the Senate committee on inter- 
state commerce, which is conducting hearings on 
the bills in question, show their attitude to-be 
against any form of arbitration or of time limit on 
the right to strike; they claim the privilege of com- 
bining to tie up the transportation of the country 
if the carriers—and through them the passengers 
and shippers—do not meet their demands as to 
wages and hours at once without any investigation. 
To require them to wait until there can be an inves- 
tigation in the hope of fair settlement, is to assert 
‘the compulsion which is so distasteful to them. 

Meanwhile the leaders have laid before the train- 
men the entire wage situation as changed by the 
submission of the Adamson law to the Supreme 
Court and the agreement of the carriers and the 
government to let matters rest until that court has 
decided as to the constitutionality of the law. 
There is no active threat of strike, but there are 
mutterings and there is danger in the situation. 
There is nothing to hinder the men from striking 
if they wish to—no more than there was last Sep- 
tember when they voted to go out, but were re- 
strained by the enactment of the Adamson law. 
They are not a party to the agreement of carriers 
and government to preserve the status quo and they 
may become dissatisfied at any time with the delay. 
Meantime the dignified jurists who compose the 
U. S. Supreme Court have not even heard the 
argument of the case, and the chances are that 
they will accumulate some months of added dignity 
before a decision is handed down. 


ILLINOIS PASSENGER FARE CASE. 

An important case is now being heard in Chicago be- 
fore Federal Judges Evans, Landis and Carpenter, sit- 
ting en banc. It is important, not alone because of 
the immediate issues involved, but because of the 
bearing the result will have on the question of 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion over intrastate rates. The railroads, supported 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, are at- 
tempting to enjoin the Illinois authorities from en- 
forcing the two-cents-a-mile passenger rate, the 
federal Commission having prescribed a rate of 2.4 
cents as reasonable. The decision of the-Commis- 
sion, in disposing of the complaint of the St. Louis 
Business Men’s League against the carriers, was 
that Illinois state passenger fares impose an un- 
lawful burden on interstate commerce in instances 
in which they are lower than the 2.4 cents basis 
prescribed for that territory in the western passen- 
ger rate case. The Commission’s order was to re- 
move discrimination against St. Louis and Keokuk. 
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Under that order, the present state fares being helc. 
to be an unlawful burden on interstate commerce, 
the carriers had no choice but to raise rates in IIli- 
nois near the Mississippi River, if not over the 
entire state, to the level of the 2.4 cents basis. Like- 
wise the order would result in reducing to 2.4 cents 
a mile any interstate rates that might be in excess 
of that figure. 

The issue is squarely as to the power of the 
federal Commission to prescribe reasonable intra- 
state rates contrary to the views of the state legis- 


‘lature or the state commission—in this case the 


legislature. It is a Shreveport situation with a 
vengeance. If the railroads win, there would seem 
to be little need of more power for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the matter of regulation 
of state rates, except that the duty to perform such 
regulation might be made mandatory instead of 
leaving it to choice or until a situation is forced. It 
has been supposed, however, that the purpose of the 
Commission in taking the drastic stand it has taken 
in this case was to invite a decision on the point 
involved, a situation being chosen in which. the 
fight would cause the least possible business disar- 
rangement. 

The decision of the Commission goes farther 
than its ruling in the Shreveport case and other 
similar cases, it seems to us, because it orders in- 
creases in state fares not only for the purpose of 
removing discriminations, but because “the afore- 
said preference and advantage to intrastate passen- 
ger travel in Illinois: and to the Illinois points 
thereby preferred and advantaged, creates and im- 
poses an unreasonable and unlawful burden on in- 
terstate passenger traffic.” In other words, in the 
Shreveport and other similar cases the question has 
been one of removing discrimination. In the IIli- 
nois case the question is one not only of discrimi- 
nation, but: of revenue. The Commission holds 
that Illinois fares are too low. 

If the courts hold with the railroads and the 
Commission on this point a ‘wide vista of changes 
in state rates—both freight and passenger—and in- 
creased revenue for the carriers is opened. For it 
must follow that wherever the point is raised the 
Commission will hold similarly to its ruling in the 
Illinois case, and that wherever state rates are Jower 
than corresponding interstate rates which have 
been found just and reasonable by the Commission, 
the state rates will be ordered increased. Since 
state rates—especially freight rates—are usually 
lower than the corresponding interstate rates—it 
can easily be seen where the additional revenue 
would come from. More important than this con- 
sideration is that of the radical change in the sys- 
tem of regulation that would be brought about. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


The Labor Program.—The tension 
that marked the meeting of the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce last 
August, when the trainmen were 
threatening to bring catastrophe on 
the country as the price of refusal by 
the railroads to grant them more Pay, 
had wholly disappeared when the 
committee again assembled January 2 
to consider the legislation President 
Wilson says should supplement the 
congressional grant of an increase in pay. A combination 
of fear for their jobs and that the trainmen would carry 
out their threats, it is believed, sent up the temperature 
of the lawmakers in August. Since then they have either 
been re-elected or defeated and the crops have been moved. 
But the most calming fact, it is suspected, is a feeling, 
amounting to a moral certainty, that the brotherhood men 
have come to the conclusion that no greater disaster 
could be brought upon their heads than that which would 
fall if they now went on strike, especially before an in- 
vestigation. Among the lawmakers there is a feeling that 
if the brotherhood leaders tolerate a strike, they and their 
organizations will go the way of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron and Steel Workers, which formerly tyran- 
nized and terrorized the iron and steel industry. It or- 
dered the Homestead strike in 1892. That strike was 
popular as long as the public was in ignorance of the 
fact that it was being run by men making from $5 to $20 
a day, and that, if it were won, it would not put an addi- 
tional penny into the pockets of the men making from 
$1.50 to $2.50 a day. The men who last August bluffed the 
country into legislation, the validity of which is to be 
argued January 8, rarely make $20 a day, but they aver- 
age more than $5 a day. That, of course, means that 
some must make $10 for every day in the year, or more 
than $11 a day for each working day. Nearly every one, 
it is believed, knows the lesson of the Homestead strike 
and would deplore the day his organization had to make 
good on a strike order. Wherefore, there is nothing fever- 
ish about the hearings the committee began January 2. 











Government Ownership.—In a bitter protest against 
German kultur and, as it says, Magyar lack of it, the 
Southern Slav Committee, with American headquarters in 
Cleveland, has issued a document in which, it seems to 
opponents of government ownership, one phase of what 
might be expected if railroads were built under acts of 
Congress is set forth with considerable clarity. In dis- 
cussing the condition of the Southern Slav provinces of 
Austria-Hungary, the committee’s appeal says: “Croatia 
has been exploited by the Magyars, and the narrow in- 
terests of Buda-Pest have prevented railway development 
and hampered local industries by skillful manipulation of 
tariffs and taxation. A further result is that even to-day 
Dalmatia has no railway connection with the rest of Eu- 
Tope, and those of Bosnia are artifically directed toward 
Budi-Pest, rather than toward Zagreb, Vienna and West- 
em Europe. It is not much to say, that the situation of 
those provinces had become less favorable than it was at 
earlier periods of their history; for the old system of trade 
Toutes had broken down there as elsewhere in Europe, 
but had not been replaced by modern communications. 


_ hear more. 
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The century-old roads built by the French are the only 
roads in Dalmatia and Croatia, although the French rule 
under Napoleon was only of short duration, it did more for 
the Southern Slav lands in three years than Austria did 
during the century that followed.” 





The Postoffice Surpilus.—Postmaster General Burleson, 
in a letter to Chairman Johnson, of the District of Colum- 
bia committee of the House of Representatives, which is 
a fervent argument for the government ownership of the 
telephone system in Washington, suggested that with one 


- year of the “surplus” of the postoffice department he could 


pay for the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company. 
His idea is that the property is not worth more than six 
or seven millions, although the local public utilities com- 
mission is supposed to be making a valuation. Mr. Burle- 
son is extremely anxious to get hold of the local telephone 
service on the theory that, in one year, he can demonstrate 
such efficiency in management that Congress will make 
all the wires in the United States a part of the postoffice 
system, as he has recommended in each of his last three 
annual reports. He continues to talk about the “surplus” 
earned by his department, notwithstanding the fact that 
if a banker made up a balance sheet by the rule the post- 
master general uses, he would be sent to the penitentiary. 
During the holiday season the postal service was not any 
more efficiently managed than were the express companies, 
which have really earned surpluses. First-class mail, 
Christmas week, was on the way about five days between 
Chicago and Washington. The express companies also 
took about five days to get packages through, although 
express is not supposed to be carried on as fast trains as 
are some kinds of mail. The point is made, by those who 
disagree with Mr. Burleson, that, considering the fact that 
he has so much money to spend, since he does not have 
to pay all his operating expenses from the postal revenue, 
the mail should be handled more expeditiously than ex- 
press. The answer may be that, though the postoffice 
department pays out more money, it is not able to procure 
any better class of men than the express companies get. 





Supreme Court Procedure—The Supreme Court is ex- 
pected to give two days to the arguments on the Adamson 
eight-hour law. The rule is that each side shall have 
forty minutes in each case unless- the justices desire to 
It usually happens that they desire to hear 
more in a case that has excited any popular interest. But 
Chief Justice White is opposed to having more than forty- 
five minutes devoted to a case unless it is very clear that 
more time should be spent. Being unfamiliar with the 
technical title of the Shreveport case, he frowned prodig- 
iously when Luther M. Walter suggested that several hours 
be devoted to it. He would not hear.to the suggestion at 
all and in effect told Mr. Walter to get busy and tell the 
court about the matter which he deemed so interesting in 
the time usually allotted. After Walter got started the 
chief justice stopped him and asked if, by chance, he 
might be talking about what was generally known as the 
Shreveport case. Being assured that he was, the justice 
announced that the court had allotted three hours a side— 
or whatever time it had decided to set @side for it. There 
is no possibility of the chief justice falling into such an 
error, as in-the Adamson law case, because it is the 
first on the call for January 8, even if he cannot recall the 
title, which would show nothing about the Adamson law. 





Pneumatic Tube Mail Service—There may be something 
of interest to shippers in the proposal of Postmaster-Gen- 
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eral Burleson to reduce pneumatic tube mail service in the 
cities where tubes have been in operation. He has per- 
suaded the House committee on postoffices to reduce the 
allowance for such service for the coming fiscal year, from 
$976,000 to $449,500. At the same time he has persuaded 
the committee to increase the allowance for automobile 
service by just about the amount of this reduction. The 
owners of the tubes claim the effect of the reduction 
would be the same as a confiscation of about $10,000,000 
worth of property. They contend the investment was made 
at the request of the government and that the proposed 
destruction of their property is on reports of efficiency 
which have been discredited by tests made under the per- 
sonal supervision of members of Congress in Boston and 
Philadelphia. Representative Tague of Boston submitted 
“a minority report in which he contradicted averments of 
fact relating to the service in Boston, based on what he 
said were his personal observations. In doing so he dis- 
credited Postmaster Murray of Boston, who resigned mem- 
bership in the House to become postmaster. This opposi- 
tion, joined to that of the magazine publishers based on 
the Burleson proposal to inaugurate zone rates on second- 


class mail, makes a squally prospect for the postoffice - 


appropriation bill, especially in view of the fact that the 
railroads are likely, when the bill comes to the Senate, 
to ask for legislation that will undo the work of the 
Postmaster-General in installing the space system on 
’ ninety per cent of the mail routes of the country, under 
pretense of operating sample routes so as to afford a 
basis of comparison between the two systems. Mr. Burle- 
son is accused, in connection with the tube appropriation 
reduction, of having already made arrangements for more 
automobile service, expecting Congress to approve what 
he has done by making the appropriations desired. 
A. E. H. 


- TRANSCONTINENTAL RATES 


Advances in transcontinental rates went into effect De- 
cember 30 because the Commission refused to suspend the 
compromise proposed by the carriers as a substitute for 
the advances they proposed, in compliance, as they said, 
with the Commission’s last order in the Spokane case. The 
increases are horizontal, ten cents a hundred on carloads 
and twenty-five cents on less than carloads. 

Protests were made by the Pacific coast and the inter- 
mountain territories, but they went unheeded by the Com- 
mission, which has been trying to deal with the situation 
with the least possible disturbance. The coast has been 
insisting that the potential water competition entitled it 
to retain the rates made by the carriers during the exist- 
ence of active competition, The inter-mountain country 
has insisted that as there have been no ships and none are 
likely for eighteen months or two years, rates to and from 
the coast should be graded in accordance with distance or 
brought down so that there would be no higher inter- 
mediates. Between the two, the carriers and the Commis- 
sion have not had any repose whatever. The Commission, 
in the Spokane case, on rehearing, told the carriers to read- 
just their rates so ag to remove the discrimination against 
Spokane. They filed tariffs which they insisted met the let- 
ter and spirit of the order. The coast poiuted out instances 
wherein it insisted they disregarded both the letter and the 
spirit. Missouri River points, led by R. D. Sangster, in- 
tervened and said that the original fourth section order No. 
124 adjustment was unjust to Missouri River points and 
altogether there was just as much confusion and clamor 
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as if the Spokane~case were something new and no at- 
tempts had ever been made to satisfy the grievances of the 
inter-mountain country. 

The advances which have been allowed to become opera- 
tive were proposed as a measure for bringing about some 
degree of quiet and the Commission allowed them to be- 
come operative, thereby postponing, but in no sense elimi- 
nating, any of the questions raised by the. conflicting 
interests. . 

Speaking of the advances in transcontinental rates that 
went into effect December 30, Seth Mann, attorney and 


manager of the traffic bureau of the San Francisco Cham- 


ber of Commerce, writes: ” 


“The advances in westbound rates of 10 cents per 100 


pounds, carloads, and 25 cents per 100 pounds, less car- 
loads, became effective as published on Dec. 30, 1916. 
The action of the Commission in overruling the protests 


and declining to suspend these rates was not unexpected. 


The Commission felt that some recognition of the dimin- 
ished water transportation through the canal should be 
made by reducing the spread between the rates to the 
coast and to the intermediate points. They had sus- 
pended the rates proposed to become effective Sept. 1, 
1916, chiefly upon the ground that the increases proposed 
were too great and because the rates at the intermediate 
points were also increased in many instances. 


“The carriers then conferred with some of the com- 
missioners and the advances which have become éffective 
no doubt appeal to the Commission as a temporary meas- 
ure of relief to the intermediate points. The coast cities 
protested the advances both east and west bound, among 
other reasons in order to preserve a consistent position. 
They have continuously contended that neither the car- 
riers nor the Commission may advance any see-competi- 
tive rates under the circumstances as so far developed, 
and they have consistently held that position. It cannot 
be said that by silence or failure to protest they have 
acquiesced in any construction of the statute other than 
that which has been consistently maintained. These ad- 
vances, however, have been termed temporary in char- 
acter. They may be compared with what are known as 
the compromise rates made applicable to the intermoun- 
tain points pending the decision of the United * States 
Supreme Court in the intermountain cases. These com- 
promise rates were lower than the existing rates, but not 
so low as those which were ultimately prescribed by the 
Commission. ; 

“Hearings in the present transcontinental cases were 
concluded at Spokane on December 15. The time for 
the filing of briefs was set for January 15 next, but it 
is probable that this time will be extended, owing to the 
importance of the situation and the impossibility of pre 
paring proper briefs within the time named. Some idea 
of the extent of the labor falling upon counsel may be 
gathered from the fact that the record or transcript of 
the testimony will exceed 3,000 pages. The cases will 
then be orally argued in Washington, D. C., before the 
whole Commission. The Commission will endeavor to 
reach some settl: ment of this intermountain situation 


which shall be permanent in character and in which the’ 


attempt to establish a fixed relationship between the 
coast rates and the maximum intermediate rates will be 
abandoned. 

“The Commission has rendered numerous fourth section 
decisions in other parts of the country, where boat com: 
petition has been recognized and the carriers have 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


RATES ON RANGE CATTLE 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 8183, Den- 
ver Live Stock Commission Co., account of C. H. Church, 
vs. St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacific et al., opinion No. 
4278, 42 I. C. C., 127-8, the Commission holding that charges 
on two carloads of range cattle from Cimarron, N. M., to 
Denver were illegal and unreasonable because higher than 
a combination of intermediate rates. 


CHARGES ON.BEER 


CASE NO. 7387 (42 I. C. C., 129-132) 
INDEPENDENT BREWING ASSOCIATION VS. CHI- 
CAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAIL- 

WAY COMPANY ET. AL. 

Submitted Feb. 12, 1915. Opinion No. 4079. 

Charges on beer in carloads from Division street station, Chi- 
cago, Ill., to Hammond, Ind., and for the transportation of 
empty beer packages, in carloads from Hammond to Division 
street station, Chicago, not shown to have been unreason- 
able, unjustly discriminatory, unduly prejudicial, or in vio- 
lation of the fourth section. Unpublished components of the 
— rates charged prescribed as reasonable for the 
uture. 





Brunner Robeson for complainant; O. W. Dynes for Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co.; F. H. Schmitt and Glennon, 
gts Walker & Howe for New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. 

" 0. f 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainant is a corporation engaged in brewing beer 
at Chicago, Ill. By complaint, filed October 10, 1914, as 
amended, if* alleges that the charges collected by defend- 
ants for the transportation of numerous carloads of beer 
from Chicago to Hammond, Ind., and for the transporta- 
tion of numerous carloads of empty beer packages from 
Hammond to Chicago, in 1912, 1913 and 1914, were unrea- 
sonable, unjustly discriminatory, unduly prejudicial and 
in violation of section 4 of the act. A reasonable and non- 
discriminatory rate is asked and reparation on shipments 
delivered within the statutory period. 

The shipments of beer moved from complainant’s pri- 
vate track near Division street station, Chicago, by way 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, herein- 
after called the Milwaukee, to Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago, at a rate of 1% cents per 100 pounds, minimum 
60,000 pounds, plus 37% cents per car; representing a 
trackage charge; thence by way of the Chicago Junction 
Railway by locomotive power of the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad, hereinafter called the Nickel Plate, 
to the junction with the Nickel Plate at a charge of 75 
cents per car; by way of the Nickel Plate thence to 
Hammond, where team-track delivery was effected, at a 
Tate of 1144 cents per 100 pounds, minimum 60,000 pounds; 
total through minimum charge, $19.13 per car. The entire 
Movement was within the Chicago switching district. 
Neither the 1%4-cent rate eharge for the movement from 
Division street to Union Stock Yards, nor the 3714-cent 
trackage charge was or is on file with the Commission. 
Defendants admittedly erred in collecting the 371%4-cent 








trackage charge on each car and stated that they would 
promptly refund the overcharge. The 1%-cent rate which 
defendants stated applied from Division street station to 
Union Stock Yards applied only to Western avenue, which 
is intermediate. No rate was or is on file for the move- 
ment from Western avenue to Union Stock Yards. The 
1%-cent rate, minimum 60,000 pounds, charged for the 
movement from Division street station to Union Stock 
Yards compares favorably with switching rates in the 
Chicago district and its employment as a component in 
making the through rate from Division street station to 
Hammond resulted in a through. minimum charge of 
$18.75 per car. Identically the same rate situation ex- 
isted and exists in the opposite direction. Apparently 
the trackage charge of 37% cents per car was collected 
on the shipments of empty beer packages from Ham- 
mond to Chicago. If so, it represents an overcharge 
which should promptly be refunded. : 

Complainant contends that the minimum charge on 
beer from Division street station to its storage plant at 
Hammond for team-track delivery should not exceed $12 
per car, and that a similar charge should apply on empty 
beer packages from Hammond to Division street station. 
Complainant owns a‘storage plant at Hammond. Prior to 
the filing date of the complaint herein, or shortly there- 
after, it distributed beer in less-than-carload quantities 
from this plant to adjacent points. Due to the alleged 
discrimfmatory transportation charges imposed by defend- 
ants, complainant was forced to abandon the storage plant 
at Hammond and distribute only from Indiana Harbor, to 
which point a minimum charge of $9 per car applied and 
applies from Division street. Complainant states that 
the transfer of its operations to Indiana Harbor has failed 
to rectify the situation because of the disadvantages of 
that location; that keen competition has forced it to forego 
trade that it enjoyed when operating the plant at Ham- 
mond; and that it desires to resume business at Ham- 
mond as soon as the transportation rates will permit. 
The alleged lack of equal opportunity with competitors 
at Hammond is the gravamen of the complaint. 


The question for determination involves the propriety 
of charges under Agent Lowrey’s switching tariff. The 
history and application of that tariff have been detailed 
in earlier cases, including Board of Trade of Chicago vs. 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 29 I. C. C., 488 (The Traffic World, 
February 28, 1914, p. 417), and cases cited therein. Com- 
plainant’s storage plant at Hammond is situated directly 
across a narrow alley from the team track of the Nickel 
Plate. The unloading of beer and the reloading of empty 
beer packages was accomplished by means of skids placed 
across the alley from the car to the plant. Agent Low- 
rey’s switching tariff provides, with certain exceptions,, a 
minimum joint switching charge of $12 for switching a 
car over the rails of three carriers from the private track 
of any industry to the private track of any other industry 
within the Chicago switching district, which service is 
identical with that performed for complainant, except 
that the delivery of beer shipments and the receipt of 
empty beer packages are effected on the team track of 
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the Nickel Plate at Hammond instead of on a private 
track. Complainant urges that it is entitled to be shown 
in Lowrey’s tariff as an industry located on a private 
sidetrack at Hammond, which would render the $12 mini- 
mum charge per car applicable to its shipments. It states 
that certain industries which are shown in Lowrey’s tariff 
as being located on private tracks at Hammond are in 
truth located on sidetracks of the Nickel Plate, but the 
record does not clearly establish that this statement is 
correct. It definitely appears that certain of complain- 
ant’s competitors at Hammond are located similarly to 
complainant, and that identical charges are demanded of 
them for a service similar to that rendered complainant 
on beer from Chicago. Defendants urge that the mini- 
mum charges for the service rendered might reasonably 
be $6.75 per car higher than for private-track delivery; 
that the expense of maintaining the team track, as con- 
trasted with the original cost and upkeep of a private 
track which is borne by the industry, fully justifies the 
_ additional charge for team-track delivery, and that the 
switching incident to expeditious handling of freight on a 
team track entails more service than is performed on a 
private track. 

Complainant also contends that the charges assailed 
are unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory to the ex- 
tent that they exceed a minimum charge of $15 per car 
applicable on beer from Milwaukee, Wis., to Hammond; 
that its principal competitor ships beer from Milwaukee 
to Hammond, where it operates a storage plant, and that- 
complainant therefore is subjected to a disadvantage of 
$3.75 per car. Milwaukee is 85 miles from Chicago, and 
Division street station is approximately 30 miles from 
Hammond. The exact distance from Milwaukee to Ham- 
mond by way of defendants’ line is not disclosed. De- 
fendants urge that distance is not controlling, as the Mil- 
waukee-Hammond rate is depressed by water competi- 
tion. Water competition is potent between Milwaukee 
and Chicago. Defendants explain that the potential water 
competitive conditions from Milwaukee to Chicago auto- 
matically create the same conditions from Milwaukee to 
Hammond, which is 6 miles inland, because Lowrey’s tariff 
makes the rate to Chicago applicable to Hammond. The 
boat line’s rate from Milwaukee to Hammond is 6.3 cents 
per 100 pounds, minimum 28,000 pounds, although there 
is no evidence that it has ever handled beer shipments 
at the rate named. The contention that water competi- 
tion has depressed the Milwaukee-Hammond rate to its 
present level is not sustained of record. 

The average weight of the shipments made by com- 
plainant’s Milwaukee competitor is not disclosed, but 
complainant assumes that the weight thereof does not 
exceed 36,500 pounds. Complainant’s shipments weigh 
from 45,000 pounds to 55,000 pounds. Defendants” rate on 
beer from Milwaukee to Hammond is 4 cents per 100 
pounds, minimum charge $15 per car, at which rate the 
charges on a shipment weighing 45,000 pounds would be 
$18 and on a shipment weighing 55,000 pounds, $22. The 
theoretical disadvantage of complainant as contrasted 
with the advantage of its Milwaukee competitor arises 
through the disparity in minimum weights, which are 
not in issue. The Nickel Plate is not responsible for the 
difference between the charges on shipments of beer from 
Milwaukee to Hammond and the charges on like traffic 
from Division street to Hammond because it has no voice 
in making the Milwaukee’s rate from Milwaukee to Chi- 
cago, It merely performs a switching service within the 
Chicago district, the charge for which is absorbed by the 
rate-making carrier. 

Complainant further contends that Division street sta- 
tion is between Hammond and Milwaukee, and therefore 
the charges assailed constitute departures from the long- 
and-short-haul rule of the fourth section. Division street 
station is located on the Evanston division of the Mil- 
waukee. This division extends from Chicago Union Sta- 
tion to Evanston, Ill. Beer from Milwaukee to Hammond 
or empty beer packages returned do not pass en route 
through Division street station nor do these shipments 
traverse any portion of the Evanston division, so that 
there is no departure from the rule of the fourth section 
as alleged. 

We find that the charges assailed are not shown to be 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, or unduly preju- 
dicial. We further find that a reasonable maximum rate 
for the transportation of beer in carloads from Division 
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street station to Union Stock Yards, when for delivery 
at Hammond on team tracks of the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad, will not exceed 1% cents per 100 
pounds, minimum 60,000 pounds, which maximum rate 
we also find will be reasonable for the transportation of 
empty beer packages in carloads from Union Stock Yards 
to Division street station, on shipments originating at 
Hammond on team tracks of the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railroad. 

-An appropriate order will be entered. 


RATES ON BEER 


The Commission has dismissed No. 7489 and related 
sub-numbers, Becker Brewing & Malting Company et al. 
vs. Denver, Rio Grande et al., opinion No. 4080, 42 I. C. C.,, 
133-7, holding that the rates on beer from Salt Lake City 
and Ogden, Utah, to points in Atlanta on the Nevada 
Northern and of returned empty beer packages to Salt 
Lake City and Ogden were not unreasonable or unjustly 
discriminatory. The defendants showed that rates on 
beer to the Ely district on the Nevada Northern had been 
progressively reduced from $1.17, in 1907, to 75 cents, and 
that the complainants control over 93 per cent of all 
beer shipped into the Ely district. The rate on returned 
empties, the report shows, is less than class E, which 
is the general basis of such rates in that territory. 


ALLOWANCE FOR LIGHTERAGE 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 7926, Charles 
Schaefer & Son vs. Central of Vermont, opinion No. 4083, 
42 I. C. C., 146-7, the Commission holding that the defend- 
ant’s rule restricting the time within which allowance for 
lighterage to outside lighters might be made on shipments 
of hay and straw moving to points within the New York 
lighterage limits had not been shown to have been unrea- 
sonable or unduly prejudicial. 


CASE DISMISSED 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8113, Berry Coal & 
Coke Company vs. Tonopah & Goldfield R. R. et al., opin- 
ion No. 4121, 42 I. C. C. 273-4, holding that a minimum 
weight of 50,000 pounds on coke from Chicago to Tonopah 
and Millers, Nevada, was neither unreasonable nor unduly 
prejudicial. 





ORDER OF DISMISSAL 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 8104, 
Oakdale Coal Company vs. Denver & Rio Grande et al. 
opinion No. 4086, 42 I. C. C., 153-4, the Commission hold: 
ing that charges on three carloads of coal from Tropic, 
Colo., to Kearney, Neb., and to Beloit, and Grainfield, 
Kan., originally consigned, one to Kersey and two to 
Bennett, Colo., had not been shown to be unreasonable. 


ALLOWANCE FOR DUNNAGE 


An allowance of 300.pounds for dunnage has been pre 
scribed by the Commission for shipments of logs on fiat 
cars secured by stakes. As a result of the Commissicn’s 
decision in No. 8184, Nashville Lumbermen’s Club Vs. 
Louisville & Nashville, opinion 4088, 42, I. C. C. 157-8, that 
carrier has been ordered to publish a tariff on or before 
February 15, making such allowance whenever the weight 
of logs on a particular car exceeds the minimum for such 
car by 200 pounds. 

The complaint alleged that the failure of the Louisville & 
Nashville to make a dunnage allowance on shipments of 
logs from points on its line to Nashville, there manufac 
tured and the products reshipped by its rails was unjust 
and unreasonable, because a dunnage allowance of 500 
pounds is made on lumber shipped on flat cars. The sug 
gestion of the complainant was that a like allowance be 
made on logs. The Commission, accepting tests made by 
the railroad company, covering twenty cars, came to the 
conclusion that 300 pounds would be a reasonable allow 
ance, especially in view of the fact that in a test made by 
the Illinois Central covering 120 shipments to Memphis, 
the dunnage weighed only 170 pounds per car. 

There is disagreement between the report of the Com: 
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mission and its order, the former held that the Louisville 
& Nashville should allow a deduction of 200 pounds when 
the loading exceeded the minimum by 200 pounds. The 
controlling order, however, directs an allowance of 300 
when the loading is 200 pounds or more in excess of the 


‘minimum. 


RATES ON CEMENT 


Complaint No. 7253, Sandusky, Portland Cement Co. et 
al. vs. C. & N. W. et al, opinion No. 4092, 42 I. C.'C., 
165-6, has been dismissed, the Commission holding that 
rates on cement from Dixon, IIl., to Ada, Minn., and build- 
ing materials from Chicago to destinations in Minnesota 
had not been shown to be unreasonable, unjustly dis- 
criminatory or unduly prejudicial. 


REPARATION AWARDED 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 8747, Jos. 
Schlitz Brewing Co. vs. Seaboard Air Line et al., opinion 
No. 4093, 42 I. C. C., 167-8, on account of the misrouting of 
eight carloads of empty beer bottles returned from Co- 
lumbia, S. C., to Milwaukee. The decision is that the 
Seaboard misrouted them and it is to make reparation. 


AWARD OF REPARATION 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 8476 
and Sub-Nos. thereunder, Washburn-Crosby Co. vs. C., 
R. I. & P. et al., opinion No. 4098, 42 I. C. C., 177-80, be- 
cause charges on mixed carloads of flour, middlings, bran, 
mixed feed, meal and other grain products from Min- 
neapolis to destinations in Iowa and Illinois, exceeded 
those which would have accrued under previous and pro- 
portional rates now in effect. 


° TAP LINE REPARATION 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 8531, 
Choctaw Lumber Company vs. Texas, Oklahoma & Eastern 
et al., opinion No. 4099, 42 I, C. C. 180-2, on account of 
shipments of yellow pine from mills at Bismarck and 
Broken Bow, Okla., to various interstate destinations. The 
principal respondent in this case was not an original party 
in the tap line case, but intervened and the reparation 
to be made will be in accordance with the principles in 
that decision. 


SHIPMENT OVERCHARGED 


_An order of reparation has been made in No. 8382, Wil- 
liam H. Young et al. vs. Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis et al., opinion No. 4100, 42 I. C. C. 188-5, on ac- 
count of charges on an emigrant’s outfit shipped from Day- 
ton, Ohio, to Kilbourne, La. The Commission found the 
shipment had not been misrouted as alleged, but it had 
been overcharged. ‘ 


REPARATION ON DEMURRAGE 


In No. 8589, Wattles-Fisher Coal Co. vs. Ann Arbor, 
opinion No. 4101, 42. I. C. C., 186-7, the Commission has 
awarded reparation on account of demurrage charges im- 
Posed on coal held at Frankfort, Mich., for reconsignments, 
the imposition being due to an inadvertent cancellation 
of the free time provision in the tariff, between December 
23, 1918, and January 23, 1914. 


RATE ON ORANGES 


An overcharge award has been made in No. 8505, George 
E. Markley & Co. vs. A. C. Line et al., opinion No. 4102, 
42 I. ©. C. 187-8, on a carload of oranges shipped from 
Umatilla, Fla., to Cincinnati and reconsigned to St. Louis. 
The carriers charged 70 cents a box, but the Commission 
found that the legally applicable rate is only 66 cents. 
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COAL FROM PENNSYLVANIA MINES 


1. & S. NO. 800 (42 L. C. C. 206-215) 
FORD COLLIERIES COMPANY ET AL. VS. BESSEMER 
& LAKE ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. 

CASE NO. 8694 
Submitted Oct. 5, 1916. Opinion No. 4106. 


Increased rates on bituminous and cannel coal in carloads from 
group 2 points in the Freeport district of Pennsylvania on 
the line of the Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. Co. to desti- 
nations in eastern New York, New England and the Prov- 
ince af Quebec, Canada, found to be properly aligned with 
rates on similar coal from neighboring mines on other lines 
of railroad to the same destinations. Complaint dismissed 
and orders of suspension vacated. 


Charles S. Belsterling and F. C. Baird for Bessemer & Lake 
Erie R. R. Co.; H. T. Newcomb for Delaware & Hudson Co.; 
Clyde Brown for New York Central Lines; T. H. Burgess for 
Erie R. R. Co.; George Stuart Patterson for Pennsylvania R. R. 
Co., Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry. Co., Pittsburgh, Shaw- 
mut & Northern R. R. Co., and Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R. 
Corporation, interveners; John B. Daish and J. Raymond Hoover 
for complainants and protestants. 


McCHORD, Commissioner: 

These related and consolidated cases will be disposed of 
in this report. 

Technically, the suspension proceeding in form draws in 
issue the reasonableness of the proposed increased rates on 
bituminous and canne] coal, in carloads, from thirteen coal 
mines and stations in western Pennsylvania, on the line of 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Company, hereinafter 
called the Bessemer Company, designated as group 2 points, 
embraced in the bituminous coal field known as the Frée- 
port district, to various destinations in eastern New York, 
and in New England on the lines of the Delaware & Hudson 
Company and the Boston & Albany Railroad. In substance, 
however, the two cases, as will hereinafter be explained, 
involve the differential which should be applied on coal 
from these points of origin: to destinations east of the 
Genesee River, which runs north from Genesee, Pa., 
through Rochester, N. Y., into Lake Ontario, as compared, 
first, with the differential which now applies from these 
mines on coal destined to points west of the Genesee 
River; second, as compared with the differential adjust- 
ment now in effect from bituminous coal mines on the lines 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in the same region 
and from neighboring fields. 

Unless otherwise expressed, rates are stated herein per 
long ton. Places, except as otherwise specified, are in 
Pennsylvania. 

In the formal complaint, filed shortly after the order in 
the suspension case was issued, the defendants, in addi- 
tion to the carriers respondent in the suspension proceed- 
ing, include the New York Central and the West Shore 
railroads. The complaint is‘therefore more comprehensive 
than the issue involved in the suspension case, and alleges 
that the local and proportional rates from the same group 
of points of origin to destinations in eastern New York, 
New England, and the province of Quebec, Canada, on the 
lines of the Delaware & Hudson Company, Boston & Al- 
bany, New York Central, and West Shore railroads are un- 
reasonable, unjustly discriminatory, and unduly prejudicial. 
Complainants contend that they are entitled to be placed 
on a rate parity with the Greensburg region, the location 
of which will be later outlined. 


Group 2 points in the Freeport district on the line of the 
Bessemer Company comprise stations and mfnes on its 
main line and branches northwest of the Allegheny River 
from Culmerville, about 20 miles south of Butler, to Red 
Raven, on the north bank of the Allegheny River. The line 
of the Bessemer Company crosses the Conemaugh division 
of the Pennsylvania at Cheswick and the Plum Creek 
branch of the Pennsylvania at Unity. Although differently 
named, the New Kensington district on the Pennsylvania 
and the Freeport district on the Bessemer Company origi- 
nate coal mined from the same vein. The New Kensing- 
ton district extends from Kiskiminetas Junction, near Free- 
port, on the. Conemaugh division of the Pennsylvania, to 
Sandy Creek and includes all stations on the Plum Creek 
branch. 


Until Jan. 17, 1916, there were no joint rates on coal from 
group 2 points to the territory east of the Genesee River, 
although the Bessemer Company had been endeavoring 
since 1907 to establish such rates. No coal moved thence 
to that territory. Late in the year 1915 the congestion of 
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traffic at the Atlantic seaboard and intermediate thereto 
became so acute as to prevent shipments of bituminous coal 
from West Virginia and Maryland to eastern New York 
and New England. Coal being offered for shipment from 
the Freeport district of the Bessemer Company to that 
destination territory the Bessemer Company applied to the 
Commission and was permitted to establish joint rates 
on less than statutory notice. These were published in 
two tariffs, its I. C. ©. Nos. 442 and 443, the first applicable 
fo points on the New York Central, West Shore and Boston 
& Albany railroads, the second to points on: the Dela- 
ware & Hudson and the Boston & Albany Railroad in con- 
nection with the Erie Railroad as an intermediate carrier. 
The New York Central lines would not concur in such rates 
on any basis other than that in effect from the Westmore- 
land region, which, as to eastbound coal rates, includes 
stations on the Conemaugh division of the Pennsylvania 
from Kiskiminetas Junction southeastwardly to West 
Apollo, and on the main line from East Pittsburgh east 
to Radebaugh and south to Youngwood, and therefore that 
basis was published in the first-named tariff effective 
Jan. 17, 1916. On the same date the Bessemer Company, 
admittedly arbitrarily, published the second-named tariff, 
stating rates on a short ton basis from group 2°points to 
points on the Delaware & Hudson Company and the Boston 
& Albany Railroad, approximately 10 cents per long ton 
under the rates applicable to the same destinations from 
the Westmoreland region and 10 cents per short ton under 
the rates applicable to points also reached by the New 
York Central lines. Almost immediately after the issuance 
of this latter tariff the Delaware & Hudson Company and 
the Erie Railroad, parties to the joint rates, notified the 
Bessemer Company that they would withdraw their con- 
¢currences on general merchandise under which the rates 
had been published. Thereupon the Bessemer Company, 
appreciating that the threatened withdrawal of concur- 
rences would leave the rate situation undetermined, and 
in order that the Commission would have jurisdiction to 
determine the controversy in a formal manner, issued its 
tariff I. C. C. No. 446, to become effective March 6, 1916, 
canceling its I. C. C. No. 448. By tariff No. 446, which has 
been suspended until Jan. 4, 1917, on protest of the com- 
plainants in the formal docket, it is proposed to increase 
the rates from group 2 points 10 cents per short ton; that 
is, to equal the rates in effect from the same points to 
points on the New York Central and West Shore railroads 
and thus place them on a parity with rates from the West- 
moreland region to the same destinations. The rates to 
points on the Delaware & Hudson apply via Meadville or 
Shenango, the Erie Railroad, and Binghamton, N. Y.; the 
rates to points on the Boston & Albany over the same route 
to Binghamton, thence via the Delaware & Hudson and 
Albany, N. Y. The suspended tariff also proposed to elimi- 
nate the route via the Delaware & Hudson to points on the 
Boston & Albany. 

The rates from the New Kensington district on the Penn- 
sylvania to the destination points here involved are the 
same as the rates under suspension from the Bessemer 
Company’s group 2 points and the same as those from the 
Westmoreland region to the same destinations. In addition 
there is a large area of undeveloped coal of the Freeport 
vein which is adjacent to the line of the Pennsylvania in 
the neighborhood of Bessemer, south of West Apollo and 
Avonmore, and west of the Conemaugh division of the 
Pennsylvania, the rates on which would naturally be 
aligned on the same basis as that from the contiguous de- 
veloped territory. In view of these facts and the statement 
that a reduction in the rates from the Freeport district 
might affect rates from other bituminous coal fields in 
western Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania was permitted to 
intervene in both cases. 

Although the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway 
Company, the Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern Railroad 
Company, and the Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Cor- 
poration are not parties to the rates in issue and have no 
interest in these proceedings except that rates from the 
Clearfield district might be lowered as a consequence of a 
reduction in the rates from the New Kensington and West- 
moreland regions, they were permitted to intervene in the 
proceeding pending on formal complaint. 


The Bessemer Company does not seek to justify the 


increased rates. On the contrary, it admits that the appli- 
cation of the Westmoreland basis of rates from the group 
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2 points is unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory. It 
submits that the practical question to be determined is one 
of the establishment of rates from a new coal field, and 
looks upon the proceeding as one in which the Commission 
will arbitrate the differences which exist and fix the re- 
lationship between the Freeport and other coal groups in 
western Pennsylvania. The Bessemer Company and the 
protesting complainants desire reductions in the rates from 
the Freeport district below the rates applicable from the 
New Kensington and Westmoreland regions; the other 
defendants and respondents and the interveners unite in 
an endeavor to have such rates maintained on a parity 
with those from the Westmoreland region. 

All eastbound bituminous coal rates, whether for local 
delivery, coastwise, or export from western Pennsylvania 
to destinations in eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, that part of New York east of the Genesee 
River, and New England, are grouped as to originating 
territory. As to the rates published by the Pennsylvania, 
which apply via Altoona,’ Lewistown Junction and Harris- 
burg, or via Tyrone and Lock Haven, there are six main 
regions: Clearfield, which extends eastwardly from Tun- 
nelton and Latrobe to Bellefonte and southwardly from 
Clearfield, to Bedford, from which region the minimum or 
base rate applies, which, for example, to Albany, N. Y., is 
$1.90. The Reynoldsville region, north of Clearfield and 
comprising stations on the Allegheny division of the Penn- 
sylvania, from Fuller to Mix Run, and the Greensburg 
region, which lies west of the Clearfield region and in- 
cludes mines on the Conemaugh division of the Pennsyl- 
vania west of Tunnelton to and including West Apollo, 
and mines on the main line of the Pennsylvania west of 
Latrobe to Radebaugh and south to Youngwood, both take 
rates 10 cents above the Clearfield region. The Westmore 
land region, already described, and the Fairmount region, 
which is to the west of the Reynoldsville region, both take 
rates 25 cents above the Clearfield ‘region. Pittsburgh, the 
most western region, which need not be described, takes 40 
cents over Clearfield. 


The northern part of the western Pennsylvania coal field 
is also served by the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, Pitts 
burgh, Shawmut & Northern, and Buffalo & Susquehagna 
Railroad Corporation. These carriers publish rates on the 
Clearfield basis from the mines on their lines in the Rey- 
noldsville, Fairmount and Pittsburgh districts to the des 
tinations involved herein. To meet this competition the 
same rates are published by the Pennsylvania via Genesee 
Junction, N. Y., and the New York Central and West 
Shore, and via Elmira, N. Y., in connection with the Erie 
and Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 

In respect of rates to points west of the Genesee River 
the grouping as to some districts varies from the grouping 
of rates to points east of the Genesee River whether they 
apply over the eastern or northern routes. The Reynolds 
ville region is the same as that applicable to traffic routed 
east of the Genesee River via the Genesee River junctions, 
but the Pittsburgh region includes the Westmoreland and 
Greensburg regions and that portion of the Clearfield 
region west of Johnstown. And in the difference in the 
grouping east and west of the Genesee River and the rates 
applicable therefrom lies the reason, in the view of the 
Bessemer Company, for reducing its rates from the Free 
port region to destinations east of the Genesee River to 10 
cents under the Westmoreland region. This is the mini- 
mum differential uniformly observed on the coal destined 
to territory west of-the Genesee River. For example, the 
rate from the Freeport district to Buffalo, N. Y., which is 
west of the Genesee River, is $1.15 per short ton; the 
rate from stations on the line of the Bessemer Company 
south of North Bessemer to Buffalo is $1.25 per short ton 
The stations south of the Allegheny River on traffic to 
points west of the Genesee River are in the Pittsburgh 
region. The Pittsburgh region as to destination points 
west of the Genesee River includes the Westmoreland re 
gion. And the Bessemer Company argues that if a dif: 
ferential of 10 cents under the Pittsburgh region is prope 
from the Freeport district on coal traffic to points west 
of the Genesee River, it is also proper from the same 
district to destination territory east of the Genesee River. 
Its “position is predicated entirely on that one fact.” 

\The rate to Albany, on the basis of the differentials 
stated, is $2 from the Greensburg region whether the 
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Delaware & Hudson, via the Pennsylvania, Himrods Junc- 
tion, N. Y., and the New York Central, or via the Penn- 
sylvania, Newark, N. Y., and the West Shore Railroad. 
The rate from the Westmoreland district to Albany via the 
same routes is $2.15, and this rate also applies from the 
New Kensington district to Albany via Genesee Junction 
and the New York Central. The rates which the Bessemer 
Company desires to establish are on a split basis, 5 cents 


ever those applicable from the Greensburg region and 10. 


eents under Westmoreland. Stated per short ton, as the 
rates are stated in the tariff of the Bessemer' Company, 
the present rate from the Freeport district to Albany ap- 
plicable via Shenango, the Erie Railroad, Binghamton, and 
the Delaware & Hudson is $1.82, equivalent to $2.04 per 
long ton. The rate to Albany applicable from the Freeport 
district via Erie, Pa., and the New York Central is $1.92, 
equivalent to $2.15 per long ton. If we find that the 
Bessemer Company should establish rates from the Free- 
port district to destinations east of the Genesee River 10 
eents under the rates from Westmoreland, the Bessemer 
Company would establish a rate to Albany of $1.83, equiva- 
lent to $2.05 per long ton. The Bessemer Company asserts 
the split basis will not disturb any existing adjustment. 


For the years 1910 to 1915, both inclusive, the Pennsyl- - 


vania had a total coal and coke tonnage of 425,102,431 
tons, the percentage of which to the total freight tonnage 
was an average-of 53.9 per cent and the revenue derived 
from which was 49.4 per cent of the total freight revenue. 
The Pennsylvania asserts that a material reduction in 
the rates on bituminous coal would have the collateral 
effect of compelling reductions in the rates on coke be- 
cause of the growth of the manufacture of coke by the 
by-product process, and would likewise have the effect 
of compelling reductions in the rates on the small sizes 
of anthracite coal used for steam producing purposes. 
As against this tonnage it is shown that, notwithstanding 
emergency conditions in the East preventive of movement 
of coal from West Virginia and Maryland to eastern sea- 
board points, the tonnage which moved from the Freeport 
district under rates 10 cents under the Westmoreland 
region to points on the Delaware & Hudson and Boston 
& Albany railroads during the period from Jan. 17, 1916, 
to May 31, 1916, was but 9,080 tons, while the tonnage 
to points on the New York Central lines during the same 
period was 21,926 tons. But in the abnormal conditions 
prevailing when this coal was transported no inferences 
may logically be drawn from the fact that the greater 
tonnage moved at the higher rate. They do suggest that 
a change in the rates on a relatively small tonnage may 
have a widespread effect on a vast tonnage. 

No bituminous coal originates on the line of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson company and very little on the line of the 
Erie Railroad. Both of these respondents object to the 
publication of rates from the Freeport district to territory 
east of the Genesee River lower than the Westmoreland 
basis. They are apprehensive that any change in the 
Present long standing adjustment will be disruptive in 
effect and inevitably result in decrease in revenues. Rates 
on bituminous coal are so interrelated and interdependent 
and the competition between like kinds mined in different 
regions is so keen that it is asserted a reduction from 
the Freeport district would consequentially reduce every 
rate on coal from Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia and 
Western Pennsylvania to the East, and involve a reduc- 
tion on an aggregate of 75,000,000 tons a year. 

The carriers refer to the increase in the wages of em- 
Ployes, the increased cost of supplies, and the diminution 
m the earnings from the carriage of anthracite coal as 
added reasons for the maintenance of the present rates 
on bituminous coal. e 

The Pennsylvania is now building a line to reach the 
wdeveloped coal lands adjacent to Bessemer. That car- 
tier could participate in the development of this area 
only on rates the same as those established by the Bes- 
Semer company. If the Pennsylvania should meet from 
this territory the rate of 10 cents per long ton under the 
Westmoreland region established by the Bessemer com- 
pany, the traffic would move through the Westmoreland 
region, thus creating on interstate traffic a probable vio- 
lation of the long-and-short-haul provision of the fourth 
Section of the act. A vast tonnage of coal moves to 
eastern Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania asserts that 
Under a law of the state of Pennsylvania the requirement 
8 absolute that the rate from the intermediate point 
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shall not exceed the rate from the farther distant point 
and that to comply with that law the rate from the West- 
moreland region on intrastate traffic would have to be 
correspondingly reduced. As to the fact, we, of course, 
make no finding. 

The Pennsylvania explains, in reference to the differ- 
ence in the grouping of the rates to points east and west 
of the Genesee River, that the distances via the eastern 
routes are materially less than via the northern routes. 
The average distance from the Clearfield region, for ex- 
ample, to Boston via the Pennsylvania, Jersey City and 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad is shown 
as 577 miles. From the New Kensington district the av- 
erage distance to Boston via the northern route is shown 
as 761 miles. $ 

For example, the rate from the Westmoreland district 

to Albany is $2.15, whether the routing is via the Penn- 
sylvania, Wilkesbarre, and the Delaware & Hudson; via 
the Pennsylvania, Himrods Junction, and the New York 
Central, or via the Pennsylvania, Newark, N. Y., and the 
West Shore Railroad. The respective distances via these 
routes are shown as 486, 516 and 548 miles; the revenues 
per ton of 2,000 pounds per mile are, respectively, in 
mills, 3.95, 3.72 and 3.50. If this rate were reduced to 
$1.83 per short ton, the revenues per ton-mile would be, 
respectively, 3.77, 3.55 and 3.34 mills. The distance from 
Harwick to Albany via the Bessemer Company, Shenango, 
Erie Railroad, Binghamton, and the Delaware & Hudson 
Company is 558 miles, on which the $1.33 rate would yield 
3.28 mills per ton-mile. If the differential applicable to 
points west of the Genesee River were extended to apply 
to destinations éast of that river the coal would be hauled 
from the Freeport district over a greater distance than 
that from the Westmoreland district at a lower rate. 
_ The weighted average distance from mines in the Clear- 
field region on the New York Central via that line to Al- 
bany is shown as 495 miles; the rate, $1.70 per short ton; 
the revenue per ton-miles, 3.43 mills. The rate the Besse- 
mer Company seeks to establish from Harwick, 528 miles 
from Albany, is $1.83 per short ton, or 3.47 mills per ton- 
mile. In other words, although the distance to eastern 
New York and New England points from Harwick is ap- 
proximately 33 miles greater than the average distance 
from the New York Central mines in the Clearfield region, 
the rates which the Bessemer Company seeks to establish, 
notwithstanding that they would be 13 cénts over Clear- 
field, would yield about the same revenue per ton-mile as 
under the rates from the Clearfield region. In Alpha Port- 
under the rates from the Clearfield region. In Alpha 
Portland Cement Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 34 I. C. C., 
414 (The Traffic World, July 17, 1915, p. 119), we 
held, among other things, that a rate of $2 per long ton 
from Hermanie in the Westmoreland region to Martin’s 
Creek, Pa., a distance of 358 miles over the short-line 
intrastate route and 415 miles over the interstate route 
involved, was not unreasonable. Our conclusion in that 
case was that the adjustment of rates from the Westmore- 
land region had not been shown to be unreasonable. The 
present rate from the Westmoreland region to Syracuse, 
369 miles via the Pennsylvania, Himrods Junction, and the 
New York Central, is $2. The distance from Harwick, a 
group 2 points on the line of the Bessemer Company, to 
Syracuse via Erie and the New York Central is 388 miles. 
The Bessemer Company suggests that $1.90 would be the 
reasonable rate from Harwick to Syracuse via its line 
and the New York Central. ; 

The average short-line distance to nine representative 
destinations in New York and Massachusetts is 451 miles 
from the Clearfield district, 500 miles from the Greensburg 
district, 510 miles from the Westmoreland district, 528 
miles from the New Kensington district, and 550 miles 
from group 2 points in the Freeport district. In com- 
puting the average distance from group 2 points 4 miles 
were added to the distance from Culmerville. The distance 
from group 2 points is 24 per cent greater than the average, 
distance from the Clearfield district, while the rate is but 
12 per cent greater; the average distance is 12 per cent 
greater than from the Greensburg district, while the rate 
is but 7 per cent greater; the average distance is 10 per 
cent greater than from the Westmoreland district, and 
the rate is the same. The average distance from the New 
Kensington district is 10 miles less than from group 2 
points. 
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Divorcing the suspension case from its technical aspect, 
that is, that the burden of justifying the increased rates 
is cast upon the respondents by the Bessemer Company’s 
filing its I. C. C, No. 446 proposing increased rates, merely 
to bring the controversy before the Commission, and look- 
ing at the situation as one in substance of the establish- 
ment of new rates, it is hardly. within the limits of “pro- 
priety” for the Bessemer Company arbitrarily to reduce 
rates from its group 2 points, without the actual consent 
of the other participants in such joint rates, below the 
basis normally applicable from contiguous mines in the 
same coal field and thus endanger and possibly disrupt a 
long standing adjustment, the reasonableness of which is 
not properly in issue in this proceeding. No showing has 
been made that coal from group 2 mines, even though it 
moves +o destinations west of the Genesee River at a 
differential below the Westmoreland basis, is entitled to 
lower rates that other Freeport vein or Westmoreland coal 
‘to destinations east of that river. It may be, and as to 
that circumstance in the rate adjustment we express no 
opinion, that the difference in distances via the eastern 
and northern routes does not justify a difference in differ- 
entials dependent upon whether the traffic moves east or 
west of the Genesee River, but on the record before us we 
cannot lightly regard the singling out of a few points from 
the general adjustment’ without very pertinent and con- 
trolling reasons for removing them from such adjustment 
and according them lower rates. 

The Bessemer Company asserts that the Pennsylvania 
and other roads are undertaking in this proceeding to 
dictate the rates on coal from the mines of the Bessemer 
Company, although not parties to such rates, and that the 
other roads, defendants in the formal proceeding, are not 
concerned unless the rate from the Clearfield region is 
reduced. The Pennsylvania is a proper, perhaps a neces- 
sary, party to the proceeding. It is our duty to view the 
case at ‘large and to take such action as may be proper 
upon the facts of record. Coal Rates from Illinois Mines to 
Omaha, 34 I. C. C., 623 (The Traffic World, July 24, 1915, 
p. 175). The New York Central and West Shore railroads 
are directly interested in maintaining the present rates 
from the Freeport district, they being participants therein. 

Upon all the facts of record we are persuaded of the 
propriety of the increased rates and that the Westmoreland 
basis of rates from group 2 points of the Freeport district 
has been justified. - Appropriate orders will be entered. 


BRICK FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE 
STATIONS 


1. AND S. NO. 826* — (42 I. C. C., 231-236) 
Submitted Aug, 28, 1916. Opinion No. 4109. 


1. Brick Rates Unreasonable.—Joint rates on brick from Gonic, 
N. H., to certain stations on the Boston & Albany and 
New York, New Haven & Hartford railroads found un- 
reasonable. Reasonable maximum rates prescribed for 
the future. Reparation denied. 

2, New York Rates Reduced.—Rates from Gonic to stations in 
trunk line territory not shown to be unseasonable or un- 
duly prejudicial, except the rate to New York, which ex- 
ceeds the aggregate of the intermediate rates. The rate 
to Brooklyn should not exceed that to New York by more 
than 40 cents per net ton. 

3. Schedules under suspension ordered canceled. 





John A, Henderson and James:-‘Wm. McNeill for Boston Brick 
Co.; W. A. Cole for Boston & Maine Railroad; A. E. Allen for 
Boston & Albany R. R. Co. 





*The proceeding also embraces complaints in Nos. 7661 and 
7786, Boston Brick Co. vs. Boston & Maine R. R. et al, ; 


CLARK, Commissioner: 


Complainant is a corporation engaged in manufacturing 
brick at Gonic, N. H. The complaint in No. 7786 attacks 
the rates on brick from Gonic to local stations on the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, to certain stations on the Bos- 
ton & Albany Railroad east of Worcester, Mass., and to 
stations on the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road, hereinafter referred to as the New Haven. The 
complaint in No. 7661 attacks the rates on brick from 
Gonic, N. H., to certain designated stations in trunk line 
territory. In both cases the rates are alleged to be unrea- 
sonable, unjust and discriminatory. Reparation is sought. 

By schedules, filed to become effective April 20, 1916, 
the Boston & Maine and Boston & Albany sought to 
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change the manner of stating rates, some of which were 
then under attack in No. 7786, from stated sums fer 
1,000 brick to stated sums per ton of 2,000 pounds. The 
operation of certain items in these schedules was Sis- 
pended by us until February 18, 1917. The proposed new 
rates are identical with the old, if the statement of re 
spondents is correct that the weight of a thousand brick 
is approximately 4,000 pounds. = 

In Duffney Brick Co. vs. B. & M. R. R., 39 I. C. C., 118 
(The Traffic World, May 20, 1916, p. 1043), we considered 
the two complaints here in issue and dismissed the com- 
plaint in No. 7786, in so far as it concerned the local rates 
of the Boston & Maine Railroad. Insofar as it concerned 
rates to points on the Boston & Albany and points on the 
New Haven, it was stated that further hearing on the joint 
rates complained of, as well as further hearing in No, 
7661, would be consolidated with hearing in the suspen- 
sion case. The three cases are closely related, were 
heard together, and will be disposed of in one report. 
Rates, unless otherwise specified, are stated per ton of 
2,000 pounds, 


Joint Rates From Gonic to Boston & Albany Stations. 


Gonic is on the Boston & Maine Railroad, about 175 
miles north of Boston, Mass> Shipments of brick from 
Gonic to points on the Boston & Albany east of Worces- 
ter, Mass., are delivered to that road at Worcester or at 
East Cambridge, Mass., 3.4 miles west of Boston. The 
rate to Boston and East Cambridge is 82 cents, and that 
to Worcester is 92 cents. At the hearing defendants pro- 
posed to cancel the present and suspended rates to the 
Boston & Albany stations and to publish in lieu thereof 
certain lower rates. The following table shows the short- 
line distances, the present and suspended rates, the rates 
proposed by defendants at the hearing, and the rates 
asked for by. complainant. 
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The tates proposed by defendants to points on the Bos- 
ton & Albany are, for distances up to 10 miles beyond 
the junction point with the Boston & Maine, tke same 
as the- local rate of the Boston & Maine to the 


junction point plus the distance scale of either 
the Boston & Maine or the New Haven be 
yond. To the other points, with one exception, 


the rates proposed are from 5 cents to 20 cents less than 
the rates which would be obtained by using the Boston & 
Maine local to the junction point and either the New 
Haven or the Boston & Maine distance scale beyond. The 
Boston & Albany has. no local commodity rates from its 
junction points with the Boston & Maine, and therefore, 
in order to take care of an occasional movement from the 
junction point, it would be necessary to apply the class 
rate, which is considerably higher than either the Boston 
& Maine or the New Haven local distance rates. 


Complainant compares the present and the proposed 
rates from Gonic to Boston & Albany stations, including 
Boston and excluding Brookline, with the rate of $1 per 
net ton from Amherst, Mass. Amherst is the junction 
point of the Central Vermont Railway with the Boston & 
Maine. The distances from Amherst via the Central Ver- 
mont and the Boston & Albany to these points are from 
66 to 104 miles. Defendants assert that this is a very low 
rate, made and controlled by the-Central Vermont, al 
that it doubtless will be increased when the readjustment 
of rates on brick in New England has been completed. 

Complainant calls attention to the rate of $1 from Bray: 
tonville, Mass., a local station on the Boston & Maine, t0 
stations on the Boston & Albany east of Worcester, &© 
cept Brookline, over distances from 130 to 168 miles. 
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Braytonville is 1 mile from North Adams, Mass., a point 


on the Boston & Albany Railroad, and is within easy 


teaming distance of the terminals of that road. It is 
asserted that the Boston & Maine was compelled to estab- 
lish this rate in order to meet the local rate of the Boston 
& Albany from North Adams. The distance from North 
Adams to these stations is from 135 to 169 miles via the 
Boston & Albany. The rates from Braytonville and North 
Adams were increased, effective September 1, 1916, to 
$1.06 to North Grafton and to $1.10 to the other points. 


Complainant also refers to the rate of $1.26 from Cohoes 
and Newton Hook, N. Y., over distances from 172 to 220 
miles, and from Mechanicville and Lansingburg, N. Y., 
over distances from 174 to 242 miles. Defendants assert 
that the rates from the originating points named to Bos- 
ton & Albany stations are controlled by the rate to Boston, 
to which point most of the destinations are intermediate. 


Rates to Stations on the New Haven. 


The complaint in general terms puts in issue the rates 
from Gonic to all points on the New Haven, but an ex- 
hibit to the complaint, filed for comparative purposes, 
specifies certain points on that road. Defendants contend 
that we should hold that the complaint attacks merely 
the rates to the points specified in the exhibit to the com- 
plaint, as they were put on notice only as to those partic- 
war points and were prepared to defend the rates to 
such points. No proof was offered by complainant rela- 
tive to the reasonableness of the rates to other points 
and we shall, therefore, confine ourselves to considering 
the reasonableness of the rates to the specified points. 

The following table shows the present rates, the rates 
proposed at the hearing by defendants, and the aggre- 
gates of the intermediate rates to and from the points 
of interchange at either Lowell or Worcester, Mass., be- 
tween the Boston & Maine and the New Haven: 
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To these points complainant asks a rate of $1.25 to 
Providence and points north thereof, and graded rates to 
points south of Providence not exceeding $2 to New York. 

The present local rates from Berlin, Conn., to certain 
stations on the New Haven are shown in the following 
table: 


Berlin to— Miles Rates 
Norton, Mass. ...... 119 $0.95 
Boston, Mass. .....125 1.05 
Newport, R. I.......138 1.05 
New’ Bedford, Mass. .140 1.05 
Barnstable, Mass. ..170 1.15 


Berlin to— Miles Rates 
Lenox, Mass. 82 . 


Albion, R. I ; 
Providence, R. I.... 99 
Fall River, Mass....118 


Defendants assert that there is no general basis of 
rates on brick from points on the Boston & Maine to 
points on connecting lines in New England; that com- 
modity rates on brick have been established from time 
to time as occasion required; that in connection with 
the general revision of class and commodity rates in New 
England now in progress it will be their policy wherever 
Possible to adjust the rates on a distance scale and that 
It may, therefore, be necessary in some instances to in- 
crease and in other instances to reduce the rates which 
they now propose to establish. The present local rates 
on the Boston & Maine were established in connection 
With this general revision and were held in Duffney Brick 
Co. vs. B. & M. R. R., supra, not to be unreasonable or 
Wjustly. discriminatory. The rates to the New Haven 
Stations proposed by defendants at the hearing are prac- 
tically the equivalent of the aggregates of the interme- 
diate rates to and from the points of interchange. 

The proposed rates to points on the Boston & Albany 
and the New Haven-are. somewhat higher than the dis- 
tance scale of either the Boston & Maine or the New 
Haven between local points on their respective lines. The 
Tecord is too meager, however, to justify us in establish- 
Ing raies lower than those proposed at the hearing. De- 
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fendants will be expected to diligently prosecute their 
readjustment of the joint rates on brick in New Eng- 
land and to correct any inconsistencies which may appear. 

We are of opinion and find that the present rates here 
under attack from Gonic to stations in Massachusetts on 
the Boston & Albany are unjust and unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed $1.32 per net ton to stations 
Brookline to South Framingham, inclusive; $1.42 per net 
ton to Ashland, and -$1.52 per net ton to East Holliston, 
Braggville and Milford. 

We are further of opinion, and so find, that the pres- 
ent rates from Gonic to certain stations on the New 
Haven are unreasonable to the extent that they exceed 
the following rates per net ton: 

Hyde Park, Mass., $1.57; Walpole, Mass., $1.50; Brock- 
ton, Mass., $1.62; Mansfield, Mass., $1.53; Pawtucket, R. 
I., $1.57; Providence, R. IL. $1.58; Fall River and New 
Bedford, Mass, $1.62; Newport, R. I., $1.67, and New Lon- 


. don, Conn, $1.77. 


Rates to Trunk Line Territory. 
The distances and rates from Gonic to the points in 
trunk line territory are as follows: 


Proposed 
Distance Present by 
Carriers 
$2.47 
2.07 


2.47 


Gonic to— 


New York, N. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Newark, N. J 

Elizabeth, N. J. 

Rahway, N. J 

PIOW EPUMNWICK, Ne Desc cs ccuweccses< 325 
v7. rer ee 351 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wilmington, Del. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Washington, D. C 


The rate to New York is higher than the aggregate 
of the intermediate rates subject to the act. The rate to 
Brooklyn is 40 cents higher than that to New York, and 
in readjusting the rate to New York it will be necessary 
to readjust the rate to Brooklyn. 

Complainant offered for comparison rates on brick from 
Pittsburgh and other Pennsylvania points to the destina- 
tions named above for distances which in many instances 
are comparable with the distances from Gonic. The rates 
named from these Pennsylvania points are materially 
lower than those from Gonic and apply over lines of 


, relatively greater freight traffic density, and the hauls in 


many imstances are over one line. There is nothing in 
the record to show the circumstances and conditions un- 
der which these rates were established. 

We are of opinion and find that the rates from Gonic 
to the stations in trunk line territory here in question 
have not been shown to be unreasonable or unjustly 
discriminatory, except that the rate to New York is un- 
reasonable to the extent that it exceeds the aggregate 
of the intermediate rates. It is admitted that the rate 
to Brooklyn should not exceed by more than 40 cents 
the rate contemporaneously maintained to New York. 
The claim for reparation is not sustained and will be 
denied. 

Appropriate orders will be entered. 


RATES ON WOOLEN YARN 


In I. and S. No. 869, Yarn from Skowhegan, Me., opin- 
ion No. 4111, 42 I. C. C., 241-2, the Commission has ordered 
the Maine Central to cancel supplement 3 to its I. C. C. 
No. C-2000, which proposed to cancel commodity rates on 
woolen yarn from Skowhegan, Me., to Millbury and Ux- - 
bridge, Mass. The commodity rate proposed to be can- 
celed is 25 cents and cancellation would have left in effect 
the first class rate of 46 cents. The Commission’s report 
said the testimony offered was largely a justification of 
woolen yarn classification in the Official Classification 
territory without reference to the reason for the proposed 
cancellation. Inasmuch. as the classification of woolen 
yarn was not in issue, says the report, that testimony 
was not illuminative. 


SHIPMENTS OVERCHARGED 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 8145, Hawk- 
eye Oil Company vs. Chicago, Great Western et al., opinion 
4112, 42 I. C, C, 243-5, the Commission having found that 
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shipments of low grade petroleum products from Coffey- 
ville, Kan., and Waterloo and Charles City, Ia., have been 
overcharged. ‘The carriers collected charges applicable on 
fuel oil ahd supported their claim for the higher rate on 
an affidavit: by the consignee that it used :part of the ship- 
ments for fuel and part for oiling roads, but the Ccem- 
mission paid no attention to the testimony regarding the 
use. 


REPARATION ON CROSS TIES 


An order of reparation has been made in No, 7950, Pow- 
ell-Meyers Lumber Company vs. Louisville, Henderson & 
St. Louis et al., opinion No. 4113, 42 I. C. C. 245-6, on a car- 
load of cross ties from Hensley, Ky., to.Chicago. The rate 
on cross ties exceeded that on lumber, hence the award. 


RATES ON LOGS 


In disposing of the complaint, No. 7543, of the McLean 
Lumber Co. and others against the Atlanta, Birmingham 
& Atlantic and others, opinion No. 4114, 42 I. C. C., 247-9, 
the Commission has held that rates on logs from Alvaton, 
Haralson and Clover, Ga., to Chattanooga were not un- 
reasonable except in instances in which the joint through 
rates exceeded the sums of the rates contemporaneously 
in effect by way of defendants’ lines to and from Senoia, 
Ga. It was further held that rates on logs from Senoia 
to Chattanooga were neither unreasonable nor unjustly 
discriminatory. 

Commissioner Hall dissented, but the Commission will 
make an order of reparation when the complainants have 
submitted data to show the shipments that were over- 
charged. A joint rate of 10 cents was collected, notwith- 
standing that the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic during 
the time of the movement maintained rates on logs to 
Senoia, applicable both state and interstate, that made a 
combination of 6.7 cents. The violations of the fourth 
section were protected by proper application. The com- 
plainants sought the establishment of a rate of 4.6 cents 
from Senoia to Chattanooga, although the record disclosed 
._ no movement of logs between those points. The Commis- 
sion said the prayer for such joint rates, appeared to be 
merely incidental to the main issue. 


RECONSIGNMENT CHARGES 


CASE NO. 7726 (42.1. C. C., 250-253) 
WILEY L. CLONINGER VS. CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
& ST PAUL RAILWAY COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted Nov. 18, 1915. Opinion No. 4115. 


Complainant shipped a carload of lumber from Ore City, Tex., 
to Arkansas City, Kan. The consignee ordered the ship- 
ment reconsigned to Kansas City, Mo., and before arrival 
at that point ordered it forwarded to Lost Nation, Iowa. 
Charges were collected at the local rates of 27% cents per 
100 pounds from the point of origin to Arkansas City, 14% 
cents from Arkansas City to Kansas City, and 12 cents 
beyond plus accrued demurrage: Held, That the non-ex- 
clusion of Sundays under the effective reconsignment pro- 
vision was unreasonable; and that charges collected were 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded the charges 
that would have accrued on the basis of a combination rate 
of 36 cents, composed of a rate of 24 cents from Ore City 
to Kansas City and a rate of 12 cents beyond, plus $5 on 
account of reconsigning service at Arkansas City, plus 
accrued demurrage. Reparation awarded. 





C. W. Harris for complainant; J. J. Coleman for Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainant is engaged in the manufacture and sale 
of lumber at Hughes Springs, Tex. By complaint, filed 
February 5, 1915, he alleges that, defendants collected 
unreasonable charges for the transportation of a carload 
of lumber from Qre City, Tex., to Lost Nation, Iowa, which 
had been reconsigned and diverted in transit. Reparation 
is asked. 

The shipment weighed 56,300 pounds and was delivered 
to the initial carrier.at Ore City, July 23, 1913, consigned 
to Saunders-Turner Lumber Company, Arkansas City, 
Kan., where it arrived some time during the evening or 
night of July 31, 1913. The consignee was not located at 
Arkansas City and had no agent there. On August 1, 
at 9:30 a. m., the agent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway at Arkansas City wired for instructions to 
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the general agent at Kansas City, Mo., who telephoned 
to the consignee’s main office at Kansas City some time 
during the morning of. Friday, August 1, 1913. At about 
3 p. m. on Saturday, August 2, 1913, the consignee en- 
deavored to telephone the Santa Fe’s general agent to 
reconsign the car to Kansas City, but as the office had 
been closed at 1 p. m., as was customary, he was unable 
to do so. A letter was then mailed, postmarked 5:30 
p. m., August 2, requesting the reconsignment of the car 
to Kansas City, which letter was received at the office of 
the Santa Fe’s general agent Monday, August 4, 1913, at 
8:30 a. m. The general agent immediately communicated 
with the consignee, stating that reconsignment could not 
be effected at the through rate, as more than 48 hours 
had elapsed since the arrival of the car at Arkansas City, 
the restriction being imposed by tariff provision. The 
general agent was then instructed to rebill the shipment 
to Kansas City on a basis of the local rates, which was 
done. On Wednesday, August 6, 1913, before the ship- 
ment reached Kansas City, the consignee ordered it for- 
warded to Lost Nation. Charges were collected in the 
sum of $307.02, based on the local rates of 27% cents 
per 100 pounds from Ore City to Arkansas City, 14% cents 
from Arkansas City to Kansas City, and 12 cents beyond 
to Lost Nation, plus $2 demurrage at Ore City and $1 
demurrage at Arkansas City. - Complainant ultimately 
paid and bore the charges. No complaint is made against 
the $2 demurrage collected at Ore. City. 

A joint rate of 30 cents was referred to during the 
hearing as applicable from Ore City to Lost Nation when 
the shipment moved. Complainant contends that charges 
should have been collected at this rate, plus $2 for each 
change of destination, and $2 demurrage at Ore City. 

Agent Leland’s tariff, I. C. C., No. 988, filed to take 
effect July 17, 1913, provided a joint rate of 30 cents from 
Ore City to Lost Nation by the route of movement, but 
was suspended and did not take effect until February 8, 
1914, several months after the shipment moved. The 
rates lawfully in effect were as follows: 27% cents from 
Ore City to Arkansas City; 24 cents from Ore City to 
Kansas City; 14% cents from Arkansas City to Kansas 
City; 12 cents from Kansas City to Lost Nation. No 
evidence was adduced against the reasonableness of the 
rates charged. 

The tariff of the Santa Fe in force at the time author- 
ized reconsignment at the through rate on the following 
basis: 

1. When change is made while car is in transit, reconsigning 
charge will be $5°per car. 

When change is made after car has reached first destina- 
tion, reconsigning charge will be as follows: 

A. If request is made within 24 hours after arrival at first 
destination, $6. per car. 

B. If request is made after 24 hours and within 48 hours 
after arrival at first destination, $7 per car. 

Cc. A change in destination shall not be made if request is 
— made within 48 hours after car has reached first destina- 

The tariff further provided that demurrage would begin 
to run on a shipment held for reconsignment after the 
lapse of 24 hours following the first 7 a. m. after notice 
of arrival sent to the consignee. Sundays and legal holi- 
days were excluded in connection with demurrage charges, 
but no provision was made excluding them in connection 
with reconsigning charges. 

Four questions are presented: (1) Whether the tariff 
rule which failed-to provide for reconsignment on the 
basis of the through rate to Kansas City was unreason: 
able under the circumstances stated; (2) whether de 
murrage was lawfully collected at Arkansas City; (3) 
whether the reconsigning charges imposed were unrea 
sonable; (4) whether the 48-hour limit within which re 
consignment can be effected should be extended to 72 
hours. 

(1) A new reconsigning tariff became effective on July 
16, 1915, after the hearing, which is still in force. Sun 
days and legal holidays are excluded by this tariff in the 
computation of time, and instead of making the time 
run from the actual date of arrival, this tariff provides 
that— ; P 


the term “first destination” is to mean from the time shipment 
was ready for delivery to consignee or from the first 7 a. m. 
after notice of arrival was furnished. 

The Santa Fe’s witness stated that his company is will- 
ing to exclude the Sunday originally included in the com 
putation of time on the shipment involved, 
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We find that the tariff in effect when the shipment 
moved’ was unreasonable in that it did not ‘provide for 
the exclusion of Sundays. Under reasonable . provisions 
the shipment could have been forwarded from Arkansas 
City under rule B, above quoted, on the basis of the joint 
through rate of 24 cents to Kansas City, plus a reconsign- 
ing charge of $7. As notice was sent August 1, 1913, the 
first 7 a. m. thereafter would have been on Saturday, 
August 2, 1913, so that 48 hours’ free time, excluding 
Sunday, would not have elapsed until after the reconsign- 
ing order given was received by the general agent of the 
Santa Fe. 

(2) The demurrage charge at Arkansas City was as- 
sessed in accordance with tariff authority, and is not 
shown to have teen unreasonable. 

(3) The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company 
makes no charge on shipments reconsigned before reach- 
ing destination, and charges only $2 on shipments recon- 
signed after reaching destination. In Doran & Co. vs. 
N. C. & St. L. Ry., 33 I. C. C., 523 (The Traffic World, 
April 24, 1915, p. 879), we held that $5 was a reasonable 
maximum charge for the reconsignment of a car of lum- 
ber at Cincinnati, Ohio. No reason appears why recon- 
signing charges on lumber at Arkansas City should ex- 
ceed the charge found ‘reasonable for reconsigning at 
Cincinnati. 

(4) The only evidence of record with reference to com- 
plainant’s contention that the period within which re- 
consignment must be effected should be extended from 48 
hours to 72 hours is that lumber frequently is sold en 
route on a delivered basis and that the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas Railway has no time limit. The same Santa 
Fe tariff provision was attacked in Dietz Lumber Co. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. Ry Co., 22 I. C. C., 75 (The Traffic World, 
December 23, 1911, p. 1078), where we held that the pro- 
vision limiting reconsignment to 48 hours was not unrea- 
sonable. No reason appears for changing our holding 
at this time. 

We find that complainant made the shipment as de- 
scribed and paid charges thereon in the sum of $307.02, 
which were unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 


> $210.68, and that complainant is entitled to reparation in 


the sum of $96.34, with interest. 

Appropriate order will be entered, but as the tariff now 
in effect provides that the time within which reconsign- 
ment can be effected shall begin to run from the first 7 
a.m. after notice of arrival is furnished, and that Sun- 
days are to be excluded, no order will be entered in that 
connection. ° 

HALL, Commissioner, dissents. 


MISROUTING OF LUMBER 


An order of reparation has been made_in No, 8066, Amer- 
ican Lumber & Export Company vs. Ala., Tenn. & North- 
ern et al., opinion No. 4118, 42 I. C. C. 259-60, on account 
of the misrouting of 7 carloads of lumber from Carrollton 
and Gillburg, Ala., to Huntington, West ‘Va. 


RATES ON STOCK CATTLE 


In the complaint of Miller Brothers vs. St. Louis & San 
Francisco et al., No. 8078, opinion No. 4119, 42 I. C. C. 
261-9, the Commission found rates on stock cattle from 
Birmingham, Ala., and from certain -points in Florida to 
Memphis to be unreasonable. It awarded reparation and 





ordered the carriers to establish new rates on or before’ 


March 1, which shall not exceed the following: From 
Jasper, Fla., to Memphis, Tenn., $85 per car, 20,000 mini- 
mum; Brandford, Fla., $91; Newberry, Fla., $95; Gaines- 
ville, Fla., $97; Oldtown, Fla., $99; Pineland, $105; Kis- 
Simmee, Fla., $117; Jasper via G. S. &. F., $99.50; White- 
springs, $100; Lake City, $101.50; Birmingham, $45. The 
Commission will make an order of reparation down to the 
basis of the rates prescribed as soon as data have been 
furnished to form a foundation for such orders. 


CASES DISMISSED 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8047 and related 
sub-numbers, Beall & Co. et al. vs. Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle et al., opinion No. 4084, 42 I. C. C., 148-49, hold- 
ing that the charges on a steam shovel from Lorain, 
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O., to Lyle, Wash., had not been shown to be unreason- 
able or unjustly discriminatory. 


RATES ON TANNING EXTRACT 


In No. 8124, Tanners’ Supply Co., Ltd., et al. vs. Ann 
Arbor et al., opinion No. 4123, 42 I. C. C., 280-4, the 
Commission has ordered the carriers to establish, on or™ 
before March 15, rates on chestnut wood liquid tanning 
extract in tank cars from Ohio River crossings to points 
in Michigan to be applied on shipments originating at 
Knoxville and vicinity, not more than 90 per cent of fifth 


class. The complaint was that the fifth class rate on this 
commodity was unjust and unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial. . 


The Commission agreed that the complainants had 
proved their case. The rates heretofore in effect have 
been combinations of local rates to and from the Ohio 
River. The Commission found that the chestnut wood 
extract comes into competition with extracts leached 
from hemlock or oak bark and imported tanning ma- 
terials. When the fifth class rating in Official Classifi- 
cation territory was established on liquid tanning extract 
it applied on extract in barrels. About 90 per cent of 
it moves in tank cars owned by the producer. Two tank 
cars transport about as much as was formerly shipped 
in barrels in five box cars. 

From all the facts the Commission came to the con- 
clusion that this liquid was entitled to perhaps not as 
low a rate as other liquids in tank cars, which take sixth 
class, but to at least a rate no higher than 90 per cent. 
of fifth class. Under the circumstances of the case the 
Commission said reparation would not be ordered. 


RATES ON PAULINS 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8375, United States 
of America vs. Southern Pacific et al., opinion No. 4125, 
42 I. C. C., 287-9, holding that first class rating under 
Western Classification on paulins, in any quantity, had 
not been shown to be unreasonable. The allegation that 
charges collected on a carload of paulins from San Fran- 
cisco to Texas City were in excess of the lawful ones 
was not sustained. The government tried to ship them 
as tents and fixtures, but the Commission found that 
paulins were separately classified and that they are more 
valuable than tent flies, with which they were compared. 
The carload of paulins concerning which the dispute arose 
was valued at $15,416. A carload of tents and tent ilies 
of the same weight would have varied in value from 
$6,716 to $12,932. Tent flies, however, the report says, 
vary in size and value in accordance with the size of 
the tent with which they are to be used, while paulins 
used to cover loaded army wagons are distinct articles 
of known value. . 


RATE ON BRICKS 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 8352, C, T. 
Willard Company vs. B. & O. et al., opinion No, 4128, 42 I. C. 
C. 298-300, on account of shipments of flat. brick from 
Kushequa, Pa., to Edmondton, Alberta. They were carried 
part of the way as quarry tile. The Commission found the 
rates on brick should have applied over the entire route 
of the movement. It issued an order to the carriers 
establishing the brick rate on the flat bricks shipped 
from Kushequa for the whole distance. 


—$— 


RATES ON CORN 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8315, M. King Ele- 
vator Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al., opinion No. 4129, 42 I. C. C., 
301-2, holding that a rate of 211%, cents on bulk corn from 
Homer, Neb., to Joplin, Mo., had not been shown to be 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. At the same time the 
Commission issued its Fourth Section Order No. 6380, on 
the Burlington’s application No. 2506, authorizing it to 
continue rates on corn from Minneapolis to Joplin lower 
than rates contemporaneously applicable from Homer and 
other intermediate points, 








RATE ON PINE LUMBER 


In No. 8343, Rawson-Works Lumber Company vs. North- 
ern Pacific et al., opinion No. 4130, 42 I. C. C. 303-7, the 
Commission held unreasonable a rate of 5Z cents on pine 
lumber from Kamiah, Ida., to Salt Lake. It prescribed 
instead a rate of 36.5 through Silver Bow, Mont., effec- 
tive March 1, and will order reparation on that rate as soon 
as data are furnished. 
established since 1910, the burden of justifying it was on 
the carriers. The Commission held they had not done so. 
The Commission found that rates from Kamiah to Magna 
and Bingham via Joseph were not shown to be unreason- 
able and that the establishment of rates by that route 
would short haul the Northern Pacific and therefore they 
could not be ordered. They are 41 and 43.5 cents and 
were not shown to be illegal, for the reasons set forth. 


REPARATION ON BOTTLES 


In No. 8434; Charles Boldt Co. vs. Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis et al., opinion No. 4131, 42 I. C. C., 308- 
10, the Commission has made an award of reparation, on 
account of a carload of glass bottles shipped from Cin- 
cinnati to Richmond and reconsigned to Boston, holding 
that the shipment had been overcharged. Commissioner 
Daniels dissented. The holding was that the charges 
legally applicable on the shipments were those based on 
the aggregate of the switching charges at Cincinnati, plus 
the fifth class rate from Covington, Ky., to Boston and 
the reconsigning charge of $5 at Richmond, Va. 


REPARATION ON CORN 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 8466, 
B. P. Hill Grain Co. vs. Illinois Central et al., opinion 
No. 4136, 42 I. C. C., 321-2, on account of an unreasonable 
rate on seven carloads of corn from Eldena, Ill., to Mil- 
waukee. The corn was sent over a route carrying a class 
B rate of 12 cents, notwithstanding the fact that a ten- 
cent commodity rate was in effect by another route. 
Since then the commodity rate has been made effective 
over all routes, hence no order for the future was neces- 
sary. 


REPARATION ON OIL 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 8492, Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul et al., opinion No. 4138, 42 I. C. C. 325-6, on account of 
an unreasonable rate, no longer in effect, on two carloads 
of refined oil from Cushing, Okla., to Sioux Falls, S. D. 


, MISROUTED LUMBER 


Reparation has been awarded in No. 8497, J. S. Bra- 
sher et al. vs. Southern Ry. et al., opinion No. 4139, 42 
I. C. C.,- 327-8, on’ account of three misrouted carolads 
of lumber from Virgilina, Va., to Beaver Falls, Pa. 


RATES ON ROUGH MARBLE 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8510, Bradbury Mar- 
ble Company vs. L. & N. et al., opinion No. 4140, 42 I. C. 
C. 329-32, holding that the rates on rough marble from 
Tate, Ga., to St. Louis had not been shown to be unrea- 
sonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. 


REPARATION ON DRAYAGE CHARGES. 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 8521, Cen- 
tral Foundry Company vs. Southern et al., opinion No. 4141, 
42 I. C. C. 333-4, on account of drayage charges paid by the 
complainant in connection with the delivery on a Car- 
load of cast iron pipe and fittings shipped from Bessemer, 
Ala., to Newark, N. J. The drayage was necessary by rea- 
son of the failure of the initial carrier promptly to transmit 
to its connection complainant’s request to divert the ship- 
ment. 


COMPLAINT DISMISSED 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8539, Newton En- 
gineering Co. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, opinion 
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No. 4143, 42 I, C. C., 337-8, because the adjustment against 
which the complaint was made has: been changed. _The 
complaint was that a rate of 1.2 cents on switching gravel 
to Fisher from Fisher’s Pit in South Beloit, Ill, to a plant 
in Beloit, Wis., was unreasonable to the extent that it ex- 
ceeded a charge of $5 per car. The Commission found on 
examination that the interstate charge from South Beloit 
in Illinois to Beloit, Wis., a distance of 4.6 miles, was 2 
cents per 100 pounds and therefore the company had under. 
charged the complainant. Since the complaint was filed 
the rate of 1.2 cents per hundred has been made applicable 
interstate. The Commission authorized the waiving of the 
undercharge and dismissed the complaint. 


REPARATION FOR OVERCHARGE 


An award of reparation on account of an overcharge 
has been made in No. 8545, Producers’ Supply Co. vs. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., opinion No. 4144, 42 
I. C. C., 339-40, on a carload of .junk rope from - Wilson, 
Okla., to Peoria, Ill., stopped at Tulsa, Okla., to complete 
loading. The Commission held that the shipment was not 
misrouted, but had been overcharged. 


RATING ON STORAGE BATTERY 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8551, Hudson Motor 
Car Company vs. Grand Trunk of Canada et al., opinion 
No. 4145, 42 I. C. C., 341-2. The holding was that the 
third class rating on storage battery from Philadelphia 
to Detroit had not been shown to be unreasonable, un- 
justly discriminatory or otherwise in violation of the act, 


REPARATION AWARDED 


‘Reparation has been awarded in 8557, Newport Lumber 
Company vs. Atlantic & Western et al., opinion No. 4147, 42 
I. C. C. 345-7, on account of an unreasonable rate on cross- 
ties from Broadway, Mamers and Ryes, N. C., to Wayne 
Junction, Pa. The rate was subsequently reduced and no 
order for the future was necessary. 


SWITCHING CHARGE . 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. $584, 
Orrin S. Good vs. Great Northern- et al., opinion No. 4148, 
42 I. C. C., 347-8, the Commission holding that it was not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial for the Great Northern 
to refuse absorption of $3 pzr car for switching lumber 
at Fargo, N. D., shipped from Springdale, Wash. 


FARM WAGONS AND FIXTURES 


An order of reparation has been made in No, 8602, Obion 
Hardware Company vs. New York Central et al., opinion 
No. 4150, 42 I. C. C. 350, the Commission holding that 
charges on a carload of farm wagons and fixtures from 
South Bend, Ind., to Obion, Tenn., were in excess of the 
amount legally due. The Commission found that a joint 
class L rate of 31 cents should have been applied instead 
of a combination making 35 cents. 


NO MISROUTING 


Holding that there had been no misrouting, the Com- 
mission has dismissed No. 8626, Elmore, Brame & Co. Vs. 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass et al., opinion No. 4151, 42 
I. C. C. 351-2. The complaint involved a shipment of cot- 
ton in bales from San Antonio, Tex., to Newberry, S. C. 


NEW YORK COMMUTATION FARES 


Il. AND S. NO. 814 (42 I. C. C., 354-356) 


Submitted July 3, 1916. Opinion No. 4153. 

A proposed tariff rule providing that no-monthly or school com- 
mutation ticket will be sold to any person who, having 
previously purchased such a ticket, shall have used it, or 
permitted it to be used, in violation of the provisions there- 
in contained, found to be in violation of sections 1, 2 and 
6 of the act. 


Charles C. Paulding for New York Central R. R. Co. 
McCHORD, Commissioner: 

Certain schedules of commutation fares published by 
the New York Central Railroad Company and the West 
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Slore Railroad Company, filed to become effective on April 
1, 1916, contain, a new rule reading as follows: 


Improper use of tickets: (a) In consideration of the reduced 
rate at which monthly and school commutation tickets are sold, 
their limitations must be strictly observed, and no monthly or 
school commutation ticket will be sold to any person who, hav- 
ing previously purchased such a ticket, shall have used it, or 
permitted it to be used, in violation of the provisions therein 
contained. 


3y orders of March 30 and June 26, 1916, the Commis- 
sion on its own motion suspended until Jan. 30, 1917, 
the operation of these schedules in so far as they applied 
to interstate traffic. The lawfulness of the quoted rule 
as applied to interstate traffic is the only issue requiring 
consideration here. No change in the existing commuta- 
tion fares is proposed in the suspended tariffs. 

Commutation tickets are sold for the use of persons 
traveling daily between their homes and New York City 
over respondents’ lines. They are in the form of a card 
containing numbers from 1 to 60, which are punched upon 
presentation to the conductor. At the end of the month 
the unused portion of the ticket, if any, becomes of no 
value, and a new ticket must be purchased by the com 
muter for the ensuing month. The one-way single fare 
or the fare for the round trip is so much higher than 
the commutation fare that in many of_the cities and 
towns along these divisions the practice of “scalping” 
commutation tickets has become a business of very large 
proportions. The New York Central Railroad estimates 
that its yearly loss through the improper and illegal use 
of its commutation tickets amounts to approximately 
$100,000. Investigation by the railroad company with re- 
gard to the practice of dealing in unused portions of un- 
expired commutation tickets has resulted in the prosecu- 
tion of offenders and in the issuance of injunctions in 
federal and state courts. Such methods, however, have 
been ineffective in bringing about a discontinuance of the 
practice. If an injunction is issued against one dealer 
he turns the business over to another, and the practice 
continues. 

Upon the back of each commutation ticket is printed a 
contract, conformably to appropriate tariff provision. The 
ticket is sold_to the person whose signature appears upon 
its face, and the contract provides specifically that the 
ticket is good only for the individual use of the person 
whose name is so signed; that if the ticket is offered 
by any other person it will be forfeited and taken up 
by the conductor or ferry agent. 

It is well settled that the sale or purchase of the un- 
used portion of one of these unexpired commutation tickets 
transfers with it no right whatever. The ticket in the 
hands of the original purchaser is but the evidence of 
his right to ride a stated number of times between two 
designated points within a given period. Its transfer 
to and use by a third party is in contravention of the 
tariff provisions under which the ticket was issued; and 
it is the duty of the carrier, by every reasonable and 
proper means, to enforce the conditions of its tariffs. In 
spite of the contract and its stipulations the misuse of 
commutation tickets has been increasing from year to 
year, and various efforts have been made to stop the 
practice, but without success. The rule here in issue 
became effective April 1, 1916, upon the intrastate traffic 
of the New York Central Railroad, but the period of time 
which had elapsed prior to the hearing in this case was in- 


sufficient to determine whether or not it had had the effect , 


of decreasing the fraudulent practice. 

A commuter usually travels to and from his home on a 
certain train and soon becomes well known to the con- 
ductor. If he should lose his ticket, it would be com- 
paratively easy to establish that fact and to protect him- 
Self in his right to the purchase of another. The rule 
provides, however, in effect for the blacklisting of a person 


for a wrongful and fraudulent act and a refusal upon the’ 


part of the carrier thereafter to sell such person trans- 
portation on the same terms that are offered to the gen- 
eral public. This is, in fact, clearly in violation of section 
1 of the act, which provides that— 


it is hereby made the duty of all common carriers * * * to 
establish, observe, and enforce * * * just and reasonable 
regulations and practices affecting classifications, rates or tar- 
iffs, the issuance, form and substance of tickets, etc. 


_ The rule is also in violation of section 2, which makes 
it unlawful to— 
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charge, demand, collect or receive from any person or persons 
a greater or less compensation for any service rendered, or to be 
rendered, in the transportation of passengers or property, sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act, than it charges, demands, 
collects or receives from any other person or persons for doing 
for him or them a like and contemporaneous service in the 
transportation of a like kind of traffic under substantially sim- 
ilar circumstances and conditions. 


The phrase “under substantially similar circumstances 
and conditions,” as used in section 2, refers to the matter 
of carriage only; Wight vs. United States, 167 U. S., 512; 


* I. C. C. vs. A. M. Ry. Co., 168 U. S., 144. The application 


of the rule proposed would permit a carrier to afford 
transportation at commutation fares to one person, while 
denying it to another seeking it under identical trans- 
portation conditions. The rule in issue is also in viola- 
tion of section 6, which provides in part that— m 


No carrier * * * shall * * * charge or demand or col- 
lect or receive a greater or less or different compensation for 
such transportation of passengers or property, or for any 
service in connection therewith, between the points named in 
such tariffs than the rates, fares-and charges which are speci- 
fied in the tariff filed and in effect at the time. 


In State vs. D., L. & W. R. R. Co., 48 N. J. L., 55, the 
court, in dealing with a similar question, held that the 
refusal of the railroad company to sell a commutation 
ticket to a particular individual under the same circum- 
stances and upon the same conditions as such tickets are 
sold to the rest of the public was unjustly discriminatory. 
The court also said: : 


But we think that this misconduct did not justify the com- 
pany in excluding the relator thereafter fronr a privilege in 
which, as a member of the community, he was entitled to par- 
ticipate, in common with others of the public. Such a measure 
of punitive justice has not been granted by any statute, and, 
if inflicted by any regulation of the company, which it was not, 
would be an unreasonable exercise of the company’s power to 
make rules and regulations for the government of passengers. 


Although we are convinced that the rule proposed is 
unlawful and should be canceled; nothing in this report 
should be so construed as to limit the carrier in its law- 
ful right and duty to guard these commutation tickets 
from misuse by all proper and reasonable means. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


COTTON BAGGING AND TIES 


The Commission has awarded reparation in-No. 8394, 
Glendale Cotton Gin Co. vs. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
et al., opinion No. 4155, 42 I. C. C., 360-1, on account of - 
an unreasonable rate of $1.33 per hundred pounds on a 
carload of cotton bagging and ties from eastern Texas to 
Glendale, Ariz. A rate of 75 cents is in effect now~and 
reparation will be awarded on that basis. 


STRUCTURAL IRON AND STEEL 


The Commission has dismissed No. 7485, Worden-Allen 
Co. vs. C., M. & St. P. et al., and has issued fourth sec- 
tion order No. 6382 on Fulton’s application No. 1606 (opin- 
ion No. 4156, 42 I. C. C., 362-4), the holding being that 
the rate on structural iron from Milwaukee to Laurel, 
Miss., had not been shown to be unreasonable or ‘unjustly 
discriminatory. The fourth section order authorizes the 
continuance of rates on architectural iron and steel and 
bridge material from Milwaukee to New Orleans lower 
than rates to Laurel, Miss., on account of water com- 
petition. 


MISROUTING OF SHIPMENT 


The failure of a shipper to prove that he has been 
damaged by the misrouting of his shipment absolves the 
carrier from blame. That is the inference drawn from 
the action of the Commission in dismissing No. 8742, 
Taunton Dye Works & Bleacher Co. vs. N. Y., N. H. & 
H. et al., opinion No. 4158, 42 I. C. C., 367-8. Commis- 
sioner Clements dissented, but wrote no memorandum on 
the subject. 

The shipper in this case routed four L. C. L. shipments 
of machine compressed cotton from Taunton to Chicago, 
via Lehigh and Wabash Dispatch, over which route they 
should have arrived at Chicago by way of the Wabash 
Railroad. The complainant was advised by the consignee 
that the shipments had arrived in Chicago by way of 
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the Lake Shore and that drayage charges amounting to 
$12 had been incurred to accomplish delivery at the plant 
of the consignee located on the private sidetrack served 
by the Burlington. The complainant was compelled to 
bear that expense. Three of the shipments after arrival 
at Buffalo moved over the Lake Shore and the other over 
the Nickel Plate. 

The complainant averred that had the routing instruc- 
tions been observed, the drayage expense would have 
been avoided. The Commission in its report called at- 
tention to the fact that the complainant’s witness was 
unable to state whether or not the flat Chicago rate 
would have been applied if the shipments had moved as 
routed. No evidence was introduced to show that the 
consignee made a request to have any other delivery 
effected, the shipments apparently being accepted from 
the delivering carrier without protest. 

“It is clear that the shipper’s instructions were not fol- 
-lowed,” says the report, “but it does not appear that 
these shipments would have been delivered to the industry 
tracks of the consignee at the flat Chicago rate even if 
they had moved as routed. The complaint must therefore 
be dismissed from want of proof.” 


LAKE AND RAIL ROUTES 


In an opinion written by Commissioner Harlan on I. and 
S. 821, Canada Atlantic Transit Company, opinion No, 4159, 
42 I. C. C, 369-70, the Commission held that the Rock Island 
must cancel its I. C. C. No, C-9896, in which it proposed to 
cancel its lake and rail routes over the Canada Atlantic 
Transit Company’s line. 

The suspension in this case grew out of the attempt by 
the Rock Island to comply, as it thought, with the orders 
of the Commission in the Great Lakes cases. At the close 
of navigation for the season of 1915 the operation of the 
lake and rail rates on cotton and cotton linters named in 
the Rock Island’s tariff applicable over all lake lines was 
superseded for the closed season by a supplement in due 
form. On March 17, 1916, another supplement was filed 
to the same tariff, to take effect on three days’ notice un- 
der the authority of rule 12 (B) of tariff circular 18A, re- 
lating to the restoration of the rail and water rates tem- 
porarily withdrawn. This supplement in form canceled 
that of November 30, 1915, but contained a specific pro- 
vision for restoration only in connection with the Lehigh 
Valley Transportation Company. It did not purport to can- 
cel the rates theretofore applicable over the other rate 
lines. Under the rules of the Commission the cancellation of 
the other routes could legally be effected only on 30 days’ 
notice, but the other lines, except the Canada and Atlantic, 
were then under the orders of the Commission to divorce 
themselves from their proprietary rail lines. The Lehigh 
Valley is the only one that is fighting the order of the 
Commission. 

The Rock Island received permission on one day’s no- 
tice to restore the rates in connection with the Canada 
and Atlantic, but the companies fell out respecting the 
division and nothing was done, except the filing of an- 
other supplement, effective May 16, 1916, in. which the Kock 
Island sought to eliminate the transit company, which pro- 
tested, and caused this suspension of the supplement. 

The Commission is of the opinion that inasmuch as can- 
cellation could not be made on 30 days’ notice the effect 
of the supplement of March 15 was to restore rates for- 
merly applicable in connection with the Canada Atlantic. 
The order of the Commission, therefore, .is that the Rock 
Island shall cancel the elemination schedules on or before 
February :12. 


RELATIONSHIP ESTABLISHED 


A relationship to be observed in the future is estab- 
lished in No. 8076, Cataract Refining & Manufacturing 
Company vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., opinion 
No. 4161, 42 I. C. C., 375-6. The Commission found that 
the rate charged on 5,057 pounds of hair car grease and 
yarn grease from Black Rock, N. Y., to San Francisco 
to have been and to be unreasonable and unjustly dis- 
criminatory, to the extent that it exceeded and exceeds 
the rate contemporaneously in effect on fiber grease and 
cup grease in carloads, straight or mixed, with other 
petroleum products. 

The commodities in question were included in a mixed 
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carload of hardware, petroleum and petroleum grease com- 
pound. Charges were originally collected on petroleum 
grease compound, which consisted of so-called fiber grease, 
cup grease, hair car grease and yarn grease, applying on 
petroleum and petroleum products, including compounded 
petroleum oils and grease rated fifth class, in Western 
Classification. Subsequently additional charges were col. 
lected on the hair car grease and yarn grease on the 
basis of a commodity rate of $1.75 per hundred applying 
on packing not otherwise specified. The Commission 
found that these various kinds of grease are always used 
for lubricating purposes and never packing purposes. The 
carriers insisted that if the hair car grease and yarn 
grease were not packing they were axle or lubricating 
grease, N. O. S., subject to fifth class $1.85 rate. The 
Commission decided that the 90-cent rate should apply, 
and ordered the defendants to make their tariffs conform 
on or before March 15 and to make repiration. 


REPARATION AWARDED 


Reparation has been awarded in No. 8150, Illinois Steel 
Company vs. Chicago & N. W. et al., opinion No. 4164, 42 
I. C. C. 383-4, on account of an unreasonable rate, since 
superseded, on ganister rock from Ablemans, Wis., to South 
Chicago and Gary; Ind. 


DECISION REVERSED 


CASE NO. 5441 (42 I. C. C., 389-395) 


IOWA & SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY VS. 
CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY. 


Submitted Nov. 29, 1915. Opinion No. 4166. 

Complaint seeks establishment of through interstate routes and 

joint rates between points on lines of complainant and de- 
fendant, respectively, and switching by defendant to and 
from industries located on its tracks at Clarinda, Iowa, 
carload, shipments transported to and from Clarinda inter- 
state by complainant and its connection, the Wabash Rail- 
road; Held: 

1. That through interstate routes and joint rates should be 
established and maintained between points on lines of 
complainant and defendant, respectively, which shal! place 
College Springs, Iowa, on a rate parity with Coin, Braddy- 
ville and Shambaugh, Iowa. 

That to require defendant to perform the switching service 
sought by complainant would be to require defendant to 
participate in through routes which would include sub- 
stantially less than its entire line of railroad between the 
termini of such routes, and would contravene the proviso 
of section 3 of the act as interpreted and applied in Louis- 
ville Board of Trade vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 40 I. C. C, 


79. 

3. That part of the order herein of Oct. 6, 1914, which re- 
‘quired defendant to receive from complainant at Clarinda 
and deliver on tracks of defendant interstate shipments, 
rescinded. 
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J. H. Henderson and William Orr for complainant; R. B. 
Scott, W. F. Burgess, W. C. Wagner and A. L. West for Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. 
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CLARK, Commissioner: 


Our original report herein appears in 32 I. C. C. at page 
172 (The Traffic World, July to December, 1914, p. 1007). 
Under the order then entéred defendant was required to 
establish through routes for the transportation of all com- 
modities originating at points on the line of complainant 
to all destination points on the line of defendant outside 
the state of Iowa, and to establish joint rates applicable 
thereto which would place College Springs, Iowa, a point 
on complainant’s line, on a parity with Coin, Braddyville 
and Shambaugh, Iowa, and also to receive from complain- 
ant at Clarinda cars containing shipments originating at 
points outside the state of Iowa for delivery to industries 
located on the tracks of defendant at Clarinda. 

In the original complaint no specific points were menr- 
tioned between which through routes and joint rates 
were desired, but on the record it clearly appeared that 
the purpose of the complaint was to secure the establish- 
ment of through routes and joint rates on interstate ship- 
ments originating on the line of complainant for move 
ment in connection with defendant to all destinations 
reached by it. In addition to this, a switching arrange 
ment at Clarinda was desired, under which defendant 
would receive carload shipments of interstate freight 
destined to industries located on its tracks which were 
routed over the line of complainant in connection with 
the Wabash Railroad via Blanchard. The requirements 
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of the original order were limited to these particular sub- 
jecis, which appeared to be the burden of the complaint. 
Suisequently complainant filed petition for rehearing, 
alleging that ‘the relief granted was inadequate in that 
it failed to require defendant to establish through routes 
applicable to commodities originating on its line and the 


lines of its connections outside the state of Iowa destined - 


to points on the line of complainant, and that the relief 
was further inadequate in that it did not require defend- 
ant to deliver to complainant freight in carloads origi- 
nating at industries located on defendant’s tracks at 
Clarinda and routed via complainant’s line to interstate 
destinations. It was also alleged that the switching 
charges established by defendant under the original order 
are excessive and prohibitive. 

Defendant has lines radiating in several directions from 
Clarinda: (a) A north and south line from a point on its 
main line from the Mississippi River to Omaha, Neb., 
through Clarinda to a connection with its Omaha-St. 
Joseph line; (b) an east and west line through Clarinda, 
which extends practically the full length of the state of 
Iowa and which connects with various others of defend- 
ant’s lines, including its Omaha-St. Joseph line, and (c) 
a line from Clarinda southwesterly to a connection with 
its Omaha-St. Joseph line. The Wabash has a line run- 
ning southeasterly from Omaha which is crossed at four 
places by defendant’s lines from Clarinda: Complain- 
ant’s line from Clarinda to Blanchard, at which point it 
connects with the Wabash, substantially parallels defend- 
ant’s line from Clarinda to Coin, at which point it crosses 
the same line of the Wabash. There is therefore prac- 
tically no interstate point between which and Clarinda 
a shipment could move more conveniently, more directly, 
or with a. shorter haul via complainant’s line and the 
Wabash than via defendant’s own lines to direct and 
established connections and interchange points with the 
Wabash. To require defendant to deliver to complainant 
interstate shipments originating at industries located on 
defendant’s tracks at Clarinda would be to establish 
through routes which did not include substantially all of 
defendant’s railroad between the termini of such routes. 
No effort has been made to show that the existing routes 
are unreasonably long, and therefore the provisions of 
section 15 of the act prohibit the Commission from re- 
quiring the through routes sought by complainant in 
connection with complainant and the Wabash. 

The rehearing was limited to consideration of the 
prayer for establishment of through routes and joint rates 
by defendant with complainant upon traffic originating 
on defendant’s line outside the state of Iowa and destined 
to points on complainant’s line, and to the consideration 
of just and reasonable charges for the switching service 
which by our original order defendant was required to 
perform. 

‘The original report, which was made a part of the 
order, might well be understood and construed as estab- 
lishing the principles which would govern the establish- 
ment of through routes and joint rates on traffic inbound 
to points on complainant’s line, as well as outbound from 
points on complainant’s line. Defendant, however, in 
complying with the order, applied it literally and estab- 
lished only through routes and joint rates on outbound 
interstate shipments originating at points on complain- 
ant’s line. 

Defendant contends that complainant is not entitled to 
have through routes and joint rates established, since it 
has not specifically alleged or specified the commodities 
upon which joint rates are sought or the particular points 
between which such rates should apply. Crane Railroad 
Co. vs. P. & R. Ry. Co., 15 I. C. C., 248,253 (The Traffic 
World, February 20, 1909, p. 221), is cited in support of 
this contention. Here, as in the case cited, the objection 
is one of form rather than of substance, and “mere de- 
fects of pleading should not control our decision.” No 
reason appears here for observing the form since under 
the general allegations of the original complaint defend- 
ant was fully advised of the issues involved and the relief 
sought. In such a case as this, where a small railroad 
and shippers dependent thereupon petition for through 
routes and joint rates in connection with a trunk line 
carrier such as defendant and no particular destinations 
or commodities are specified with respect to which the 
Peiition is limited, it is fairly and generally understood 
that the petition seeks an arrangement applicable to all 
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points reached by the trunk line on all commodities that 
ordinarily move to or from the territory served by the 
petitioning line. ‘ 

A consideration of all the facts and circumstances dis- 
closed leads us to the opinion, and. we so find, that de- 
fendant should establish through routes and joint rates 
applicable thereto in connection with complainant’s line 
from all points on the lines of defendant outside the state 
of Iowa to College Springs, Iowa, on all classes and com- 
modities ordinarily moving in the territory served by 
complainant, which shall not exceed the rates contempo- 


‘raneously maintained to Coin, Braddyville and Sham- 


baugh, Iowa, and through routes and joint rates from said 
points of origin to other points on complainant’s line, 
including Blanchard, Iowa, which will bear a proper rela- 
tion to the rates to College Springs. 

Considerabie evidence is presented bearing upon the 
reasonable measure of a switching charge by defendant 
for ‘switching cars of interstate freight between indus- 
tries on its tracks and its connection with. complainant. 
As has been seen, complainant can not move a through 
interstate shipment except in connection with defendant 
or the Wabash. The view which we take of the case 
renders it unnecessary to discuss the evidence regarding 
the reasonable charge to be made for such switching. 

Complainant and interveners contend that the order re- 
opening this case should not have been limited as it was, 
but should have embraced a consideration of the relief 
requested in connection with switching by defendant to 
complainant of outbound cars loaded on the industry 
tracks of defendant, and on the record it appears that 
an important feature of complainant’s case is that defend- 
ant should be required to make such deliveries to com- 
plainant at a reasonable switching charge, so that com- 
plainant might increase its revenues as a result of the 
increased traffic it would thereby be able to transport to 
interstate points via Blanchard in connection with the 
Wabash. Defendant asserts that under the pleadings this 
question is not at issue, but says that if the Commission 
should consider same the contention is without merit, 
since such a requirement would cause defendant to short- 
haul itself, which the Commission is without power to re- 
quire in the absence of a showing and finding that the 
existing through routes are unreasonably long. There is 
here no showing that the existing routes, or any of them, 
via defendant’s lines are unreasonably long as compared 
with a route which might be established via the line of 
complainant. It is therefore unnecessary to further con- 
sider this contention. 


Defendant alleges that in the original report and order 
herein the Commission exceeded its powers in requiring 
defendant to receive cars of interstate freight from com- 
plainant for delivery to industries located on defendant’s 
tracks at Clarinda, and suggests that, although this con- 
tention was discussed in its original brief, the Commis- 
sion did not in its report discuss the cases cited and 
relied upon. Such a discussion was not deemed necessary 
or advisable, as the legal principles involved were. fully 
discussed in and covered by our decision in Waverly Oil 
Works Co. vs. P. R. R. Co., 28 I. C. C., 621, 628 (The 
Traffic World, January 10, 1914, p. 57), which was cited. 

Numerous cases involving the question of terminal 
services have been decided by the Commission and by 
the courts. Each such decision contains more or less 
discussion of the principles necessarily involved in con- 
nection with the circumstances of that case. It is doubt- 
ful if any good purpose would be served by an attempt 
to here discuss those decisions and principles and to dif- 
ferentiate between the cases. 

In St. Louis, Springfield & Peoria R. R. Co. vs. P. & P. 
U. Ry. Co., 26 I. C. C., 226 (The Traffic World, March 8, 
1913, p. 583), we said: “There is nothing sacred about 
the terminals of a railroad.” We quoted this with ap- 
prova] in the Waverly Oil Works Case, supra. Terminal 
tracks are a part of the railroad which is subject to the 
provisions of the Act to regulate commerce and to the 
jurisdiction of the Commission, and in exercising the 
powers vested in the Commission to establish through 
routes and joint rates the terminals stand, to all practical 
intents and purposes, in the same light as any other part 
of the railroad. Numerous of the cases cited in support 
of the contention that the Commission is without power 
to require the receipt and delivery of cars were in essence 
pure discrimination cases. There is here no question of 
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discrimination. There is here no question of physical 
occupancy of defendant’s terminal tracks by complain- 
ant’s cars or engines. The question here is essentially 
one of through routes. 

Since the original report in the instant case was ren- 
dered we have considered in Louisville Board of Trade vs. 
L. & N. R. R. Co., 40 I. C. C., 679 (The Traffic World, 
August 5, 1916, p. 328), the proviso in section 3 of the 
act that it “shall not be construed as requiring any com- 
mon carrier to give the use of its tracks or terminal 
facilities to another carrier engaged in like business,” 
and the provision in section 15 that a carrier may not be 
required to join in a through route which includes sub- 
stantially less than all of its line of railroad between the 
termini of the route, unless to do so would make such 
route unreasonably long. The conclusion there reached 
with regard to the proviso in section 3 in connection with 
switching services such as are here sought was different 
from that announced in the original report and order 
herein, and for the reasons there stated, page 688 et seq., 
the finding in the original report herein is overruled. 

All of the considerations which lead to the conclusion 
that the Commission is without power to require, and 
that it would be unfair to require if we had that power, 
delivery by defendant to complainant for interstate 
transportation of shipments loaded on defendant’s tracks, 
apply with equal force to the acceptance by defendant 
from complainant for delivery to industries on defendant’s 
tracks of interstate shipments routed to Clarinda via the 
Wabash and complainant’s line. We think that we have 
done all that it is fair and reasonable to do, and that we 
have exhausted our power in this connection when we 
require defendant to establish and maintain through in- 
terstate routes and point rates between points on com- 
plainant’s line and points reached by defendant. The re- 
ceipt by defendant for delivery on its tracks in Clarinda 
of shipments originating on the line of complainant; or 
the delivery to complainant of shipments originating on 
defendant’s tracks at Clarinda and destined to points on 
complainant’s line, involve transportation wholly within 
the state of Iowa. 

An order will be entered striking off that part of the 
original order herein which required defendant to accept 
interstate shipments delivered to it by complainant for 
delivery on defendant’s tracks in Clarinda, and requiring 
defendant to establish and maintain through routes and 
joint rates as hereinbefore stated to College Springs and 
other points on complainant’s line. 

HALL, Commissioner, concurring: 

No good end is attained by subjecting industries on the 
Burlington’s rails in Clarinda to the economic waste of 
draying shipments coming from the Wabash by way of 
complainant. The Burlington is there to serve the public. 
It falls short of that service when it blocks interstate 
commerce by refusal to deliver at those industries for 
reasonable compensation traffic brought to it for delivery 
which originated on the lines of another carrier entitled 
to the long haul. The Burlington, in turn, as originating 
carrier, would be entitled to the long hanl on the out- 
bound movement from those industries. “Terminal facili- 
ties” as well as “tracks” are specifically covered by the 
second paragraph of section 3 of the Act fo regulate com- 
merce. We certainly open the Burlington’s tracks when 
we require that carrier to establish through routes *and 
joint rates with the complainant carrier. Should we do 
more, in respect of its terminal facilities, if we required 
it for reasonable compensation to use those terminals in 
the transportation service of delivering an interstate 
shipment which originated on another line? 

Considerations such as these motived. my dissent in 
Louisville Board of Trade vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 40 I. C. 
C., 679 (supra), and would constrain me to dissent here 
from striking out altogether that part of our former order 
which relates to switching at Clarinda, were it not for 
the recent opinion of the Supreme Court in L. & N. R. R. 
Co. vs. United States, decided December 4, 1916, and not 
vet reported. The issue there was one of discrimination, 
but in deciding it expressions were used as to the effect 
of section 3, which, applied in such a case as that here 
nresented, would seem to support the majority report. 
I therefore concur. 

McCHORD, Commissioner, dissenting: 

The conclusion reached in the majority report is based 
on Louisville Board of Trade vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 40 
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I. U. C., 679 (supra), and for the reasons set forth in th: 
dissenting report therein I am unable to agree with ths 
finding in this proceeding in so far as it rescinds the 
finding in the original report requiring the defendant to 
establish a reasonable charge for switching cars receive: 
from complainant to industries located on its tracks at 
Clarinda. 

The majority report of the Supreme Court in L. & N: 
R. R. Co. vs. United States, decided December 4, 1916, is 
not controlling here, as that report was based upon dis- 
crimination between carriers, and the question whether 
the Commission has authority to require a carrier to open 
its terminals under sections 1 and 15 of the act was not 
passed upon. 

The decision in this proceeding should be controlled by 
Waverly Oil Works Co. vs. P. R. R. Co., 28 I. C. C., 621 
(supra), where it is held that— 


The third section itself, which is relied on by these defendants, 
makes no distinction between “tracks” and ‘‘terminal facilities.”’ 
This requirement upon the carrier for the use of its terminals 
must be reasonable and the compensation must be fixed not 
on the basis of mere cost of service, but in view of the fact 
that the terminals are of special value to a railroad as a part 
of its system. In our opinion, the public may require the Penn- 
sylvania to handle cars to and from industries upon its terminal 
tracks in the city of Pittsburgh, but that requirement should 
be made and the compensation should be determined in view 
of the entire situation. and we are further of the opinion that 
the present power of the Commission is adequate to that end. 


Also by decisions in Grand Trunk Railway vs. Michigan 
Railroad Commission, 231 U. S., 457, and Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad Co. vs. Michigan Railroad Commission, 236 
U. S., 615. 


ORDER”OF REPARATION 


An order of reparation has been entered in No, 8093, 
Reynolds Brothers’ Lumber Company vs. Tallulah Falls, 
Ry. et al., opinion No. 4171, 42 I. C. C. 421-2, on account of 
misrouted lumber shipments from Franklin, North Caro- 
lina to East New York Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MISROUTING OF WATERMELONS 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 8657, Mc- 
Clintick & Co. vs. L. & N. et al., opinion No. 4175, 42 I. 
C. C. 429-30, on account of the misrouting of a carload of 
watermelons from Welborn, Ind., to Bryan, O. 


SHELLED CORN REPARATION 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 8676, J. C. 
Shaffer & Co. vs. Grand Trunk, Western et al., opinion No. 
4177, 42 I. C. C. 433-4, on account of a shipment of 44,000 
pounds of shelled corn originally loaded in a car of 40,000 
pounds marked capacity from Chicago, IIl., to Windsor 
Mills, Quebec. At Elsdon, Ind., the Grand Trunk trans- 
ferred the shipment to a car of 60,000 pounds capacity with 
a 56,000-pound minimum and charged on that minimum. 
Before loading the car the shipper obtained the consent 
of the Rock Island to putting 44,000 pounds into the 40,000 
car rather than have the Rock Island put to the trouble of 
furnishing the larger car. At the hearing, the Grand Trunk 
admitted that the transaction. should be governed by the 
rule in Official Classification, which provides that the ship- 
per must order cars of weight capacity equal to or in ex- 
cess of the minimum carload rate prescribed, but if the car- 
rier was unable to furnish a car of the size ordered the ca- 
pacity of the car should govern, except that in no case 
would the minimum be less than 40,000 pounds. The Grand 
Trunk was willing to make reparation and it was so or- 
dered. : 


“PRIVATE VS. TEAM TRACKS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

A peculiar, though not positively illegal, rate situation 
was disclosed in the report of the Commission (printed 
elsewhere) on the complaint of the Independent Brewinzs 
Association against the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pau! 
and others. Beer can be taken from Milwaukee to Ham- 
mond, Ind., through Chicago for a minimum of $15 per 
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car, aS against a minimum of $18.75 from Division Street 
in Chicago, if the consignee happens to receive delivery 
on a railroad company team track. If he happens to have 
a private track and desires to ship from Division Street 
in Chicago, the service will cost him $12 a car for switch- 
ing over three roads. 

Notwithstanding -these facts, the situation will con- 
tinue, the Commission having dismissed the contentions 
of the complainant, except in so far as their retention was 
needed to enable the Commission to require the carriers 
involved to publish a rate of 1% cents for the part of 
the haul from Division Street to Union Stock Yards. The 
components used in making up the through charge were 
not all published. They are: 1.5 cents from Division 
Street to Union Stock Yards, thence by Chicago Junction 
to the Nickel Plate at a charge of 75 cents per car, and 
1.5 cents from the Nickel Plate Junction to Hammond. 
The carriers said a 37.5-cent trackage charge was an error, 
on which they will make a refund. They are required, 
however, to publish that rate of 1.5 cents from Division 
Street to Union Stock Yards. 

The complainant alleged a fourth section violation 
against the Milwaukee, claiming that Division Street is 
intermediate on the beer movement from Milwaukee to 
Hammond. The Milwaukee said the rate to Hammond 
was held down by water competition. The Commission 
said the water competition contention was not sustained 
in the record, but the fourth section violation contention 
was disposed of by remarking that the beer movement is 
not through Division Street, which is on the Evanston 
division of the Milwaukee. The rate on beer is also to 
apply on empty beer packages returned. 

Probably the most interesting part of the report is that 
in which it is set out that the higher charge for delivery 
on the team track of the Nickel Plate than would have 
accrued if the complainant had a private track is justified 
on the ground that it costs more to deliver on a team 
track than on a private track. That is the contention 
the shippers made in the Car Spotting case and the argu- 
ment made January 4 by the Union Railroad and United 
States Stee] Corporation in the consideration of the spot- 
ting charges which the Commission suggested, in the Jron 
Ore Rate case, should be imposed on trestle deliveries 
of ore. 

If the beer had been switched over the tracks of three 
carriers to a private track of the complainant the mini- 
mum charge would have been only $12 instead of $18.75. 





FIXING OF PROPER RATES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Commission’s decision in I. and S. 800, it is be- 
lieved, is one of the most important it has ever issued. 
In effect, it is a claim by the regulating body that it 
has the power to fix “proper” rates, whether they be 
higher or lower than those in effect or proposed, so as, 
for instance, to preserve an old adjustment. Unless en- 
joined, the order of the Commission will force an advance 


-of ten cents per net ton in the rates on bituminous coal 


from mines on the Bessemer & Lake Erie in the Freeport, 
Pa., district to points in New York and New England 
east of the Genesee River. In the report, written by 
Commissioner McChord, it is said: “It is hardly within 
the limits of ‘propriety’ for the Bessemer company arbi- 
tri rily to reduce rates from its Group 2 points, without 
the actual consent of the other participants in such joint 
raies, below the basis normally applicable from contigu- 
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ous mines in the same coal fields and thus endanger and 
possibly disrupt a long standing adjustment, the reason- 
ableness of which is not in issue in this proceeding. No 
showing has been made that coal from Group 2, mines, 
even though it moves to destinations west of the ‘(Genesee 
River at a differential below the Westmoreland basis, is 
entitled to lower rates than other Freeport vein or West- 
moreland coal to destinations east of that river. It may 
be, and as to that circumstance in this rate adjustment, 
we express no opinion, that the difference in distances 
via the eastern and northern routes does not justify a 
difference in differentials dependent upon whether the 
traffic moves east or west of the Genesee River, but on 
the record before us we cannot lightly regard the singling _ 
out of the few points from the general adjustment with- 
out very pertinent and controlling reasons for removing 
them from such adjustment and according them lower 


* rates.” 


John B. Daish, attorney for the coal operators along 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie rails, was not in the city at 
the time the Commission handed out what, to his asso- 
ciates, seemed an amazing report and order. They tried 
to get in touch with him by telephone with a view to 
preventing the order becoming effective on January 3, that 
day being set down in the order of the Commission as the 
day on which its order suspending Bessemer & Lake Erie 
I. C. C. No. 446, should be vacated and set aside. The 
order of the Commission came down at 9:30 o’clock, De- 
cember 30, so there were only two hours and a half before 
the beginning of the Saturday half-holiday in which to 
begin action and only one day after New Year’s day in 
which to start litigation such as was contemplated as 
soon as the order was promulgated. Mr. Daish’s associ- 
ates did not care to assume responsibility for asking for 
a temporary injunction without his knowledge. 

The Bessemer & Lake Erie made no attempt to justify 
its tariff. It asserted in its answer that it was forced 
to publish it because the Erie and other connections, 
which had consented to rates from the Freeport mines 
ten cents below the Westmoreland basis, had notified it 
that they would no longer concur in the rates lower than 
the Westmoreland basis. Upon receipt of that notice it 
filed its tariff advancing the rates to the Westmoreland 
basis. At the hearing the Bessemer company asserted 
that the Pennsylvania and other roads were undertaking 
in this proceeding to dictate the rates on coal from the 
mines on the Bessemer company’s rails, although not 
parties to such rates, and that the other roads, defend- 
ants in the formal complaint of the Ford Collieries Com- 
pany against the Bessemer & Lake Erie, were not con- 
cerned unless the rate from the Clearfield region should 
be reduced. 

The fact that pressure of the kind mentioned had been 
brought upon the connections of the Bessemer, if it was 
a fact, had no influence upon the Commission. 

The effect of the Commission’s action, if not set aside 
by the courts, will give the Commission the power to 
forbid the lowering of rates whenever, in its judgment, 
such prohibition is desirable to preserve a long standing 
adjustment or relationship of rates. In this case the chief 
objection by the railroads other than the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie was that the continuance of the rate estab- 
lished by the Bessemer and its connections would work 
a material reduction of the rates on bituminous coal; 
that it would have the collateral effect of compelling re- 
ductions in the rates on coke, because of the growth of 
the manufacture of coke by. the by-product process, and 
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would likewise have the effect of compelling reductions 
in the rates on smaller sizes of anthracite coal used for 
steam-producing purposes. They were apprehensive that 
any change in the long-standing adjustment would be 
disruptive in effect and result in a decrease in revenues. 
Commissioner McChord said that rates on bituminous 
coal are so interrelated and interdependent, and that com- 
petition between like kinds mined in different regions 
is so keen that it is asserted a reduction from the Free- 
port district would consequentially reduce every rate on 
coal from Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia and western 
Pennsylvania to the East, and involve a reduction on 
an aggregate of 75,000,000 tons of coal per year. 


If the matter is taken to the courts it is believed they 
will have no difficulty in finding that the primary object 
of the decision was, not to determine whether the Bes- 
semer had justified the advance in rates it said it was 
forced to propose, but to prevent the action of that 
railroad from forcing reductions on railroads whose routes 
would probably violate the fourth section if they elected 
to meet the competition created by the action of the 
Bessemer. 


Whether the word “propriety” in the Cummins amend- 
ment of 1910, which authorized the Commission to sus- 
pend advances, gives the Commission the power to pre- 
scribe reasonable and “proper” rates, it is believed, will 
afford plenty of ground for argument in the courts. This 
is the first time the Commission has ever done anything 
to force an unwilling carrier to advance rates. It has 
made decisions, the effect of which has been to authorize 
carriers to make advances which they had not sought 
in the first instance. On two occasions recently the Com- 
mission has had before it the question as to whether 
it should forbid reductions. They are the New Orleans 
blackstrap molasses and the Springfield-Kansas City coal 
rate matters. In both cases competing railroads tried 
to prevent reductions, in the first instance by the Mobile 
& Ohio and the second by the Chicago & Alton. The 
tariffs were suspended in both cases to give competing 
earriers and rival commercial interests an opportunity 
to prove that the rates, if allowed to become effective, 
would be unduly discriminatory. They failed in such 
proof and the rates were allowed to become operative. 


Technically the situation of the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
differs from that of the Chicago & Alton and Mobile & 
Ohio in this: The latter proposed rates from one point 
on its line to another. They were single-line rates in 
which no other carrier had a direct interest. In the 
case of the Bessemer the situation is this: In January, 
1916, it persuaded the Delaware & Hudson, the Boston & 
Albany and the Erie, the latter as an intermediate carrier, 
to make rates ten cents under the Westmoreland basis. 
They went into effect to remain operative until January 
3, unless the order of the Commission should be enjoined 
before the operative date. From Jan. 17, 1916, the effect- 
ive date in the order, to May 31, 9,080 tons moved from 
the mines on the Bessemer & Lake Erie to points on 
the Delaware & Hudson and Boston & Albany. To des- 
tinations on the New York Central lines, 21,926 tons were 
moved. Commenting on the paucity of the tonnage moved, 
Commissioner McChord said: “But in the abnormal con- 
ditions prevailing when this coal was transported, no 
inferences may logically be drawn from the fact that 
the greater tonnage moved at the higher rate. They 
do suggest that a change in the rates on a relatively 
small tonnage may have a widespread effect on a vast 


tonnage.” 
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The legal question, if presented, will be as to whether 
the Commission, on the ground of propriety, can author. 
ize the Bessemer’s neighbors to create a situation that 
will force it to make rates for shippers along its rails 
which, on the record, it has admitted would be unrea- 
sonable and therefore in conflict with that part of the 
law which directs railroads to establish just, reasonable 
and non-discriminatory rates. The decision of the Com- 
mission on the matter is unanimous, so the legal propo- 
sition, when presented, will be without division of view 
among the commissioners. 


CANAL TRAFFIC IN NOVEMBER 


(Panama Canal Record) 

The cargo carried through the Panama Canal in the 
-month of November, 1916, amounted to 519,043 tons of 
2,240 pounds. The total net tonnage for the month was 
436,204 tons according to the rules for measurement of 
the Panama Canal. 

The number of ships passing through the canal was 
148, which is a drop of seven per cent from the total 








for ‘October, when 158 ships made the transit. The dis- 
tribution by trade routes follows: 
ATLANTIC TO PACIFIC. 
Canal net Tons 
Route. Vessels. tonnage. of cargo. 
Cmatee MeRtes CORNEWIGG .ckicicncccicces 0c cadece aes ocele 
United States to South and Central 
AMOCTICR occces EELS RIESE, eS I 12 35,200 47,165 
United States to Far East and Aus- 
eR ee ee aa 10 42,271 71,336 
Atlantic terminus to South and Cen- 
FR ae eee 19 34,693 20,228 
Europe to west coast of South 
MN. 855360566 ndieseceeeedekeese 4 14,884 15,624 
Europe to west coast of North 
a a een Ree 2 7,323 7,239 
Europe to Far East and Australia.... 2 11,080 11,844 
Miscellaneous routings ............... 5 15,859 25,282 
co EG er eee. 18 59,496 ey 
BE Seadomiraetececeeus de ease. 72 220,806 198,718 
PACIFIC TO ATLANTIC. 
Canal net Tons 
_ _ Route. . Vessels. tonnage. of cargo. 
United States coastwise .............. 1,052 480 
South and Central America to United 
ESSE SE nae ae 19 64,399 113,061 
Far East and Australia to United 
err rae 4 20,709 29,889 
South and Central America to Atlan- 
Re eee ee ae 20 38,562 31,525 
West coast of South America to 
IEE 01d’ ane duace-aratic exo td ows erica a oconare 11 34,152 56,099 
West coast of North America to 
PUI ia behest eakce Ghat wig thd thes rn iS-akas 11 37,824 67,219 
Far East and Australia to Europe.... 2 8,945 7,852 
Miscellaneous routings ................ 2 7,989 14,200 
ge ee eee 6 2,166 SE. 
MEE bibs amknaake nae navedan aces ak 76 215,398 320,325 


The Cyrus W. Field, U. S. cable ship, going from Bal- 
boa to Colon, was the only government vessel to make 
the transit. Being in the government service, she paid 
no canal tolls. 

The tolls earned in November amounted to $420,113.23. 
Of this amount $202,760.16 was from ships passing from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and $217,353.07 from ships 
passing from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 

The tolls on ships in the United States coastwise trade 
amounted to $1,195. This amount was collected on the 
sailing ship Falcon, from San Francisco to New York. 
No tolls were collected from ships moving from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific in the coastwise trade. 

With respect to nationality, the British ships were 


nearly a half of the total number making -the transit. 
They were approximately twice the number of the Uniied 
States ships and more than five times the number of ihe 
Norwegian vessels, the next highest, respectively, in 
number. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Traffic Lesson No. I 


The Present Railway System—Preliminary Lesson in the Course Written for the Traffic 
World by Grover G. Huebner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Transportation, 
University of Pennsylvania—(Copyrighted) 


Railroad transportation, whether it is viewed from the 
standpoint of the shipper, the railroad company, the in- 
vestor, or the public, is national in scope. The railway 
network has spread from the Atlantic seaboard, where 
it began in 1828, throughout the length and breadth of 
the country, and the business of many industrial and 
shipping concerns reaches out to markets or sources of 
raw materials located at points far remote from the loca- 
tion of their central plants. The study of railroad traffic, 
therefore, cannot be limited to the transportation facili- 
ties located within a single district. A preliminary knowl- 
edge of the railroad. system as a whole is essential to 
the detailed study of traffic and rates that will follow. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission stated that on 
June 30, 1914, there were 252,231 miles of single track 
“mileage” in the United States, not including the mile- 
age of switching and terminal companies. The total 
“trackage” of the entire country, including all main tracks 
as well as yard track and sidings, amounted to 384,115 
miles. There were 8.48 single track miles per 100 square 
mile of territory and 25.64 miles per 10,000 inhabitants. 
In contrast, Europe as a whole had 5.63 miles of railroad 
for each 100 miles of area, and 4.84 miles for each 10,000 
inhabitants. 


Territorial Grouping of Railroads. 


It is customary to divide the American railway system 
into three primary territories based upon physical, geo- 
graphical and traffic conditions. “Eastern territory,” as 
defined by the Interstate Commerce Commission is located 
north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers and east of a line 
drawn roughly through the state of Illinois from Chicago 
to St. Louis; “Southern territory” is located to the south 
of this area and east of the Mississippi River; “Western 
territory” includes the entire region to the west of east- 
ern and southern territories. The single track mileage 
located within eastern territory on June 30, 1914, amounted 
to 61,184 miles; 51,099 miles were located in the South, 
and 139,948 in the West. The mileage in western terri- 


tory is relatively so extensive because the West comprises” 


over 74 per cent of the area of the United States. The 
density of rail mileage expressed in terms of miles of 
line per 100 square miles of area gives the West but 6.23 
miles, exclusive of railways not having an annual revenue 
above $100,000, while the South has 10.64 miles, and the 
East 19.21 miles. In New Jersey the total mileage per 
100 square miles is as high as 30.78 miles, in Massachu- 
setts 26.5, and in Pennsylvania 25.95; in undeveloped 
States, such as Nevada, it is as low as 2.2 and in Arizona 
but two miles. 

The density of railway mileage in the industrial states 
of the eastern territory compares favorably with that of 
the most highly developed countries of Europe. There 
are 19.3 miles of railway per 100 square miles in Great 
Britain and Ireland, 18.9 miles in Germany, and 47.9 miles 
in Beligum. The three primary railroad territories are 
8o large that they may readily be divided into smaller 
districts with distinctive physical, geographical, or traffic 
conditions. Their boundaries are less sharply defined, 
for the railways serving them overlap to some extent, 
but, as will be more fully described in the lessons deal- 





ing with the volume and characteristics of railroad traffic, 
distinct traffic conditions prevail in each district. At 
least eight smaller railroad territories are commonly rec- 
ognized, and these will, for rate-making purposes, be fur- 
ther subdivided in the lessons dealing with freight traffic 
associations and rate structures. 

The railway lines in eastern territory may be divided 
into three well-recognized groups: (1) The New England 
lines, which serve the New England states; (2) the tide- 
water coal carriers, which connect the anthracite coal 
regions of eastern Pennsylvania and the bituminous dis- 
tricts of western Pennsylvania, Ohio, the Virginias, and 
Maryland with their north Atlantic coal terminals; and 
(3) the eastern trunk lines, which connect the Mississippi 
and Chicago with the north Atlantic seaboard. A smaller 
group of lines similar to the tidewater coal carriers in- 
cludes those that carry coal and iron ore to and from 
the port of Lake Erie. 

The lines in western territory are commonly subdi- 
vided into four main groups: (1) The so-called “granger 
lines” operate to the west and north of Chicago, St. Louis 
and the head of Lake Superior throughout the grain and 
live stock states of the northern and central sections of 
the Mississippi Valley and the Great Plains. (2) The 
southwestern lines operate to the south and west of St. 
Louis, most of them being tributary either to St. Louis, 
Memphis or the ports of the Gulf of Mexico. West of 
the granger and southwestern railways, although over- 
lapping them somewhat, is the region of the transconti- 
nental or Pacific lines, which are frequently divided into 
two groups. (3) The “northern transcontinental lines,” 
which operate throughout the Northwest with their west- 
ern terminals at Portland and Puget Sound, include the 
Northern Pacific, the Great Northern and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul lines. (4) The “southern trans- 
continental lines,” which extend across the southern 
and central parts of the Rocky Mountains, include the 
Union Pacific and its western connections, the Southern 
Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and the Gould 
transcontinental route, which is made up of the Missouri 
Pacific, the Denver & Rio Grande and Western Pacific 
lines. Their main terminals are in California, but several 
lines also extend northward to Oregon and Washington. 

Physical and traffic conditions throughout southern 
territory vary, but the southern lines as a whole are 
generally regarded as an eighth distinct group. The loca- 
tion of the eight territorial groups is shown in Map No. 1. 
The boundaries of eastern territory in this map are shown 
somewhat above St. Louis and below the Potomac River 
so as to include the entire region governed by the three 
large traffic associations of which the eastern trunk lines 
are members. The principal railway systems in each of 
these territorial groups are enumerated in diagram No. 1. 
The eastern trunk lines and tidewater coal carriers, how- 
ever, are not separated in the diagram because many 
of the trunk lines are heavily engaged in the transporta- 
tion of coal. The systems mentioned above include 82.3 
per cent of the entire mileage of the United States, and 
they, as well as many others too numerous to name, 
may readily be located spécifically in the Official Guide 
of the Railways and Steam Navigation Lines of the 
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GROUPING OF RAILROADS 
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United Statés, Porto Rico, 
Canada, Mexico and Cuba. 


Grouping by Ownership or 
Control. 


The railway mileage of the 
United States is owned by 
over 2,100 corporations and is 
operated by over 800 inde- 
pendent operating companies. 
The movement of consolida- 
tion, however, has proceeded 
so far that a large part of the 
total mileage may be grouped 
according to its ownership or 
management. Such a group- 
ing of railways is equally as 
mstructive as their territorial 
grouping, but it is less perma- 
nent because transfers of own- 
ership or control occur fre- 
quently. 

Railroad consolidation began 
early in the fifties, when some 
of the larger companies de- 
sired to facilitate the perform- 
ance of through freight. and 
passenger services over longer 
distances, to extend their serv- 
ices directly into new terri- 
tories, to obtain possession of 
needed terminal properties, or 
to reduce their operating ex- 
penses. In later years the ad- 
ditional motive of controlling 
railway competition also en- 
couraged consolidation, but 
that issue did not become par- 
amount until 1897-98, when 
the United ‘States Supreme 
Court ruled that the Sherman 
Anti-trust Act prohibited rail- 
road rate agreements. It is 
mainly since then that the 
huge consolidated railway sys- 
tems of recent years have been 
created. There are scattered 
instances in which consolida- 
tion was further encouraged 
by the desire of certain finan- 
cial interests to reap trading 
profits from the purchase and 
resale of railways. 


The principal consolidations 
of railway groups based on 
ownership or control § are 
shown in diagram No. 1. It 
is, of course, not to be sup- 
posed that all of the lines affil- 
iated with a given group of 
capitalists are completely dom- 
inated by them or that all the 
consolidated lines lose their 
corporate identity. Many are 
operated by separate compa- 
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Disgrem No, 1.- AMERICAN RAILROADS GROUPED TERRITORIALLY AND BY 
OWNERSHIP OR CONTROL 
(June 30,1915) 


Territory ani Reilrosd Line 


EASTERN TRUNK LINES 


New York Central «............. 5,2 
Michigan Central <<nncccccccecce 1,800 
New York, Chicago @ St. Louis(1) 567. 
“Lake Erie & Western -.-........ 906 
C.C.C. & St. Lauis -......~.... 
Pitteburg & Lake Erie -........ 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern «.. 
Toledo & Ohio Central ......... 
Western Maryland --..-.-.<..... 
Other. Fastern Vanderbilt 

Subsidiaries ........ acceccsce 
Pennsylvania Railroed Lines ---11,821 
Norfolk & Western -..-...... a--- 2,013 
Lehigh Valley(2)--........ 1,444 
Delaware, Lackawanna @ Western-- 1,000 
Philadelphia & Reading System-. 2,42 


Wabash System(3).-..........-2- 2,515\\ 


Erie Syetem -............ wo-ee-- 2,543 
Pere Marquette(4) . 
Baltimore & Ohio System (2) --- 5,616 
Delawsre & Hudson(2).--......-- 930 


ew ENGLAND TERRITORY 


New York, New Hnven é@ Hertfori- 
Boston & Maine(4,6)..-....... _ 
New York, Ontario & Western -.. 
Maine Central 

Central. New England ~ 

Rutland Railroad (2) -....... Rae 
Other "New Haven” Lines --..... 
Boston & Albany 

Central Vermont(7)-..... 


SOUTHERN TERRITORY 


Southern Railway System -.....- 
Mobile & Ohio -.-.......-.. ose- 1,122 
Cincinnati, New Orleans é& 

Texes Pacific <............ o< 
Atlantic Cosst Line System -..- 
Louisville & Nashville System ~ 
Seaboard Air Line System ...... 
Chesapeake & Ohio System -..... 
Tllinois Central System 
Central of Georgina System -.-.... 


SOUTHERN TRANSCONTINENTAL AND 
MOUNTAIN TERRITORY 


Union Pacific <<.<<......-22-. 
Oregon Short Line ........-... 
Oregon-Washington R.R.& Nav.Co. 
Sen Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake (2) Seenn on eee ooceoses 
Southern Pacific --.........-.. 
Denver & Rio Grande ani 
Western Pacific System(5)-- 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe «-. 


GRANGER TERRITORY 


Chicago & Northwestern (2) ... 
Chicago Great Western -..-.... 
Minneapolis & St. louis System 
C.B. &@ Q. and Colorado & 
Southern e«n<ccncccensccne+ 
Chicago & Alton{2).-—-.-----.- 


SOUTHWESTERN TERRITORY 


Rock Island System (4) --....- 
Frisco System (4) --........ 2) 
International & Great Northesa 
Miesouri,Kensas & Texas (4) -. 


Texas-Paci fic ennpacccccccece- 1,991 


St. Louis-Southwestern (4) -.. 
Missouri Pacific - St. Louis, 

Iron Mountain &@ Southern 

System (4) on-2-4---2----.-- 7,294 


NORTHERN TRANSCONTINENTAL TERRITORY 
Northern Paci fic :e.-....e02-0- 7,749 


Great Northern <.<0.<..---.2-. 7,870 
Chicago, Milwaukee @ St. Paul. 10,442 


TOTAL <0c00ccccnnccccccncceccce 207, 837 


2, 321—\) 
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Mileage 


Ownership or Control 


Vanderbilt Intereste 
23, 675 


Pennsylvania Reilroad 
Interests 
13,834 


P Minn “EEE Morgan Interests 


New Haven Interests 
7,105 


Union Pacific - Southern 
Pacific Interests 
35,576 


a Forger trolled By 
> reedt | fetercats 
be + 
~* 


\ 


Hill Interests 


' (Miata 
28,053 


. ‘ 1—Since reported sold to an independent syndicate; 2—Jointly with other interests; 3— 

nies, which however, aré peceivership Dec. 26, 1911, sold July 21, 1915; 4—In hands of receiver; 5—Western Pacific in 

financially affiliated with aq hands of receiver; 6—Stock held by Federal trustees pending reorganization; 7—Controlled by 
Grand Trunk Railway. 
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larger group. Some lines are definitely controlled; others 
are indefinitely allied; but sufficiently so as to avoid un- 
restricted competition. Some of the financially associated 
groups shown in the diagram are less closely woven 
together than they were a few years ago. The former 
control of the main companies of the Union Pacific-South- 
ern Pacific group and of the New Haven group has been 
officially dissolved by the application of the Sherman anti- 
trust act, and that of the so-called “Gould lines” has 
been weakened, and in some instances lost, because of 
the financial difficulties of the old. management. Many 
of the Gould lines are at present operated by receivers. 
Yet it is stitl a common practice to refer to these railways 
as Harriman, New Haven, and Gould lines, and they have 
consequently been listed as such in the diagram. Until 
recently .there also were several additional groups—the 
Reid-Moore group, which controlled the Rock Island sys- 
tem and several other lines, and the Erb-Yoakum or 
Hawley group, which controlled the Frisco System, the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, and a number of other roads. 
The Vanderbilt, Pennsylvania, Morgan; and Hill groups 
have undergone fewer changes than the other consolidated 
systems. The lines listed as independently managed are 
independent only in that they are not definitely affiliated 
with any of the groups of lines listed in the diagram; 
some of them are also made up, in part, by consolidation. 

A group of commonly owned or controlled lines is a 
highly complicated financial mechanism, for no group 
confines itself to a single method of consolidation and 
frequently the control of a line depends upon a succession 
or chain of subsidiary companies. The most common 
method is that of stock ownership. The parent railway 
or central company of a group may act as a holding 
company; a special, financial holding company which 
does not itself operate any railroads may be organized 
to hold the capital stock of many lines in its treasury; 
or individual--capitalists--associated with a group may 
privately own the necessary amount of stock in their own 
names. The amount of stock owned, moreover, may 
range anywhere from a minority holding to the entire 
number of shares outstanding. A majority of the out- 
standing stock assures control, but a minority block may, 
if the stock of a company is widely distributed, be suffi- 
cient, or it may, at any rate, result in a friendly affiliation. 
Railroads may also be merged either by actual purchase 
of all assets or by an exchange of securities. In this 
case one company becomes the owner of the various rail- 
ways, the others losing their corporate identity. The 
control may be effected by a lease or agreement running 
for a short or for a long period and calling for the pay- 
ment of agreed rentals. A certain “community of interest” 
may be effected by an interchange or interlocking direct- 
ors. Some degree of affiliation, although not an actual 
control, may result temporarily 'from the ownership of 
bonds or short-term notes. 


Railroad Capitalization. 


The entire system of railways in the United States 
represents an enormous capitalization. On June 30, 1915, 
its par value reached the amazing total of $21,127,959,000, 
of which $8,994,895,000 represented capital stock and $12,- 
133,064,000 bonds and other funded debt. The amount 


Outstanding in the hands of the public has not been 
reported for the year 1915, but has in recent years com- 
prised about 77 per cent of the total capitalization. The 
dividends declared on the capital stock actually outstand- 
ing, i. e., not in the possession of the issuing companies, 
amounted to $328,478,000, an equivalent of 6.29 per cent 
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on dividend-paying shares. As much as 39.55 per cent: 
of the outstanding stock, however, paid no dividends what- 
ever, so that the average rate of dividends on all out- 
standing shares was 3.80 per cent. 

The book values carried by the railroad companies on 
June 30, 1915, in their accounting schedule known as “in- 
vestment in road and equipment” amounted to $17,247,- 
102,000. It is generally acknowledged, however, that these 
investment returns do not represent an accurate state- 
ment either of railway property values or railway invest- 
ment. The capitalization of the lines as reported, more- 
over, is in terms of par values and does not disclose 
actual security values. The actual value of the country’s 
entire railway properties will not be known even approxi- 
mately until the Interstate Commerce Commission com- 
pletes the valuation work in which it is at present engaged. 


Revenues and Expenses of the Railroad System. 


The operating revenues of the entire railway system 
were somewhat less in the fiscal year 1915 than in the 
previous two years, but amounted to $2,956,193,000, or 
$11,538 per mile of line operated. Operating expenses 
aggregated $2,088,683,000, or $8,152 per mile of line oper- 
ated, and have increased 50 per cent during the decade 
1905-1915, while operating revenues advanced 42 per cent. 
Operating revenues and expenses were 23 per cent and 
25 per cent, respectively, in excess of what they were in 
1908, when the operating revenue and expense reports of 
the railways were first made in accordance with the uni- 
form system of accounts. The net operating revenues 
of the railways amounted to $867,510,000 in the fiscal year 
1915; they increased 25.4 per cent during the last decade 
and -were somewHat less than 1] per cent in excess of 
the net operating revenues of 1908. Their net income— 
the income remaining after all income has been accounted 
for and interest, rentals, taxes, and all other expenses 
have been deducted—was $308,378,000 in 1915. This net 
figure, instead of increasing, was smaller than ten years 
ago, or in 1908, when the uniform income account of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission first influenced the 
annual reports of the carriers. 

A few of these financial phases of the railway system 
are mentioned because they are closely related to the 
general level of railway charges. Although the number 
of tons of freight carried during the decade ending June 
30, 1915, increased over 26 per cent and the number of 
ton-miles of freight traffic advanced 48 per cent, the reve- 
nues of the railroad system as a whole have lagged and 
its financial needs have been great. Revenue conditions 
were much improved during the fiscal year 1916, but it is 
as difficult to judge of their permanent or temporary 
nature as it is to foretell the future business prosperity 
of the country. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL RATES 


(Continued from page 8.) 
been permitted to meet this competition at the ports. 
But in no case except in the Pacific coast cases has the 
Commission ever attempted to fix relationships or de- 
parted from the simple logical adjustment which results 
from adding the full local back to the interior points 
until the maximum rates prescribed at the interior points 
are met and equaled by the combination. 

“The purpose of the Commission in this regard is set 
forth in the report of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for the year 1916, just received, in which, speaking 
of the transcontinental rate situation, they say: 
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The situation has so radically changed by reason of the. vir- 
tual cessation of compelling water competition via the canal 
as to put in issue rate relationships fully justified when estab- 
lished, but now alleged to be unduly preferential to coast cities 
and unduly prejudicial to interior points. It is our design to 
attain, if possible, a permanent basis for the adjustment of this 
perplexing problem, which has been so provocative of com- 
plaint; and reach such a solution without any discouragement 
to the just relative utilization by all the people of established 
transcontinental avenues of transportation, by rail as well as 
by the canal. 


Following is the list of articles as compiled by the 
transportation department of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, showing increases in carload rates of com- 
modities in use on the Pacific coast. On each article 
there is an increase of 10 cents per 100 pounds: 


Nails and spikes, horseshoe nails, pipe fittings, cast iron pipe, 
iron conduits, wrought pipe, pipe bands, plate and sheet No. 
11, shafting, sheet No. 11 and lighter (formerly No. 12), shingle 
bands, horseshoes, shoe heads, sucker rods, tubing, open seam 
tubing, wine, lye, marline and oakum, cottonseed, oilcloth, 
paint, paper and articles, corrugated carpet lining, book (cover, 
toilet, news, wrapping), pig iron, coal, iron anchors, belaying 
pins, burlap bags and bagging,. carbide of calcium, chloride of 
ealcium, canned goods (beans and peas, corn and hominy, fish, 
meats—pork and beans, milk, tomatoes), cocoa beans, green 
coffee, boiler compound, cotton factory sweepings, cotton dry 
goods, electrical goods (insulators), telegraph line material, 
hardware and tools (lawn mowers), rail or track, wood screws, 
sledges, wedges, sisal hemp, structural iron and steel (item now 
replaces three former items), rough forged balls, bar (shafting, 
hoop, band), bloom billets, bolts, nuts, butts and hinges, N. O. 
S., castings, N. O. S., chain, crowbars, cylinders, elevator 
guides, metal lathing, pulpboard boxes, building strawboard 
(Wall, strawboard), toilet towels (straight car item to terminal 
dropped), waxed wrapping, wrapping (printed bags), writing 
bond, tablets, potassium, roofing (wall, board), sad irons, ship 
and boat spikes, soap, soda ash, bicarbonate soda, ‘starch, 
stoves, radiators, sectional boilers, iron stovepipe, tacks, tile, 
tin and articles (cans, nested, increase of 5 cents per 100 
pounds), tin and terne plate, twine and cordage, wire (fencing, 
insulated), rods, rope cable, telephone cable, rails, rail fasten- 
ings. : 


. The following-named articles are in less-than-carload 
lots and the increase is 25 cents per 100 pounds: 


Iron anchors, capstans, capstan bars, dry goods (brattice, 
cotton, clayed cotton), earthenware (boxes, casks), stoneware, 
casks over 1,000 pounds, under 1,000 pounds, chinaware (boxes, 
casks), hardware, lawn mowers, pulleys, etc., rail or track 
(other), rail or track (barn), sand, flint, emery papers, screws 
for wood, tools, files, rasps, etc., sledges, mauls, track chisels, 
wedges hose, ink, mucilage, dry flour paste, anvils, anvil and 
vise, bar (rod, shafting), bolts, nuts, wishers, butts, hinges, 
hooks, staples, hasps, castings (over 50 pounds loose), clevises, 
sprocket wheels, ingot molds, chain (bundles over 50 pounds), 
chain (bundles over 15 pounds), crowbars, cylinders, nails, 
spikes, horseshoe nails, pipe bands or rods, plate (sheets Nos. 
11 and 12), ridge rolls (flashings), shutters (rolling doors), 
sucker rods, sucker rod joints (crates, boxes), turnbuckles, 
scrap leather, liquors, packing, paint, paint (Japan dryer, var- 
nish remover), varnish, waterproofing compound, bank books 
(crated), paper (blotting, toilet, bags, corrugated), blank books 
(boxed), book, news, wrapping, bags, wrappers, writing, sad 
irons and sad iron handles, shoe findings, soap (chips, sweep, 
bags, boxes), polishing compounds, floor wax, spices, stamped 
ware, tinware, stamped tinware, shoe tacks, glazier point tacks, 
wire (cloth, netting, fencing, stamples), wire stretchers. 


Thurtell’s Statement. 

At the close of the recent hearings held in the West 
on the transcontinental rate cases, Examiner Henry W. 
Thurtell addressed counsel of shippers and carriers. Mr. 
Thurtell spoke in part as follows: 

“It is a set of very stern facts with which we are con- 
fronted. The situation has changed; there is nothing 
more clear than that the situation has changed; how long 
it is going to last we cannot tell or give any idea. In 
briefing, if you can do so, it will be well if you look for- 
ward to two things: First, the present situation and 
what ought to be done; second,. the ultimate situation 
which is going to come about when water competition 
does return. 

“I wish you would discuss this question, too: Whether 
or not it is the wholesome thing and the right thing to 
tie the interior td the terminal. Wouldn’t it be better 


if the Commission made findings as to the reasonableness 
of rates to various sections of the interior and put upon 
the carriers a maximum in terms of dollars and cents 
instead of a maximum dependent upon the coast rates? 
Wouldn’t it be better if they put in for the coast rates a 
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flexible minimum or a minimum which might change 
within narrow limits without application to the Commis- 
sion? : 

“Now, the Commission has issued upward of 5,000 or. 
ders. Order 124 is pretty nearly the only one in which 
the rates to intermediate points were tied to the rates of 
the more distant points. In all of the southeastern cases 
the maximum rates were prescribed to intermediate points 
and the carriers were permitted to continue such rates as 
they then had to the more distant points. In none of 
these cases was any flexible minimum applied to the 
terminals.” 

The publication of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, for the transportation department, says: 

“The system of automatically determining the maxi- 
mum rates to intermediate points by adding percentages 
or cents per 100 pounds to the coast terminal rates has 
proven unsatisfactory to everyone. The system has been 
attacked by localities from Chicago to the coast. Mis- 
souri River territory is dissatisfied and so is Colorado, 
Salt Lake, and all other intermediate points. 

“The attorney and manager of the bureau does not 
hesitate in expressing his belief that the result: of this 
hearing will be the disassociation of the intermountain 
rates from the coast rates and that the intermediate rates 
will be projected upon the basis of reasonableness per se, 
while the coast rates will rest upon water competition 
either actual or potential. Inland points will then re- 
ceive the advantage of their proximity to the sea by 
means of combination rates made by adding reasonable 
locals back to the sea, competitive rates applying at the 
coast ports.” : 


- 


Views of Frank Lyon. 


In discussing facts and arguments that came out in 
the recent transcontinental hearings held by Examiner 
Thurtell, Frank Lyon, who has taken a prominent part 
in that matter, as attorney for steamship lines and also 
as attorney for shippers, said: 

“The argument of Isidor Jacobs, president of the Cali- 
fornia Canneries Company, before Examiner Thurtell, in 
San Francisco, in the matter of transcontinental rates, is 
one that cannot be adopted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission unless it is the purpose of the Commission 
to destroy the water lines. 

“Mr. Jacobs said that in 1892 he and other merchants 
(not men operating boats for profit) organized a steam- 
ship company to operate between New York and San 
Francisco; that it operated for two years and that it 
lost $180,000 in the venture, but that ‘we won our fight 
and have been compensated for the loss an inestimable 
number of times since by the rates we have since enjoyed.’ 

“Does Mr. Jacobs mean that if merchants organized 
boat lines, not for the purpose of transporting freight, but 
for the purpose of beating down the railroads’ rates, such 
competition may be used as the basis of what the railroad 
rate shall be? 

“Such competition as Mr. Jacobs referred to would soon 
pass away if the railroad rates were not forced down. 
Under Mr. Jacobs’s contention, no truly water line could 
transport freight, because Mr. Jacobs transported it at 
less than cost. Mr. Jacobs states frankly that the pur 
pose of his boat line was to strike down the railroad 
rate. Unless the Commission is to submit to the threat 
of Mr. Jacobs, as evidently the railroads submitted in 
1892, Mr. Jacobs will find himself in a losing game and 
will soon either abandon his water line or make Te 
munerative rates via such line as he organizes. 
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“As long as merchants organize water lines and conduct 
them as such for the purpose of making money as do 
other water lines, the Commission may take the rates 
made under such circumstances into consideration in fix- 
ing the rail rates. -But it is submitted that if such boat 
line organized by merchants is practically for the pur- 
poses of blackmail, the government cannot afford even 
to permit the railroad rates under the fourth section to 
be reduced to the extent to surrender to this blackmail. 
It is submitted that the Commission can only permit the 
carriers to reduce the rail rate to such a point as will 
permit a legitimate water line to continue in business. 
If this is not done, then the Commission is permitting the 
rail carriers to make rates so low that a water line can- 
not continue in business. By ‘continue in business’ is 
meant as a commercial proposition, not as a blackmailing 
proposition. The blackmailer is successful when he has 
his victim frightened and it is assumed that while rail- 
roads may become frightened, that is not the case .with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. As soon as Mr. 
Jacobs and men of his type find that the Commission 
will not submit to’ blackmail, they will cease to attempt it. 

“Mr. Jacobs’s statement before Examiner Thurtell is 
the most cold-blooded attack upon the rail carriers and 
the legitimate water lines that has been openly presented 
before the Commission. Of course, it is well known that 
blackmailing rail lines has been a common practice by 
merchants for many years, but seldom do they come out 
in the open and inform a governmental body that in 
effect they are going to blackmail that governmental body. 
That is all Mr. Jacobs means. He says to the Commission 
that unless it permits these carriers’ to charge the same 
rates that he blackmailed them into charging in 1892, the 
merchants .will put on a boat line, transport the freight 
at less than cost and thereby force it to grant their 
demand.” 





CAR SUPPLY INQUIRY 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
’~ Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Although the Commission is Subject to the rule that it is 
unsafe“to guess what a court or a jury will do with a given 
case, the impression is strong that it shortly will issue an 
order in the matter of the return of cars substantially the 
sdme as the car sefvice rules of the American Railway 
Association, elastic enough, however, to enable it to handle 
any situation that may arise, when a departure from the 
Tule against diversion of equipment from-routes leading to 
its home may be desirable. The American Railway Asso- 
Ciation’s rules, according to the testimony given at the 
hearing, December 28, do not absolutely forbid diversion. 
Instead, they impose a penalty of $5 so that if a carrier 
feels justified in violating the rule, it may do so by the 
Payment of the penalty. The association has tentative 
plans for increasing the penalty to $10 a car. 

The great fear shown at the hearing was that the issu- 
ance of an order by the Commission would make the rules 
intended to bring about a better location of equipment so 
tigid as to be unworkable. Nearly every railroad man 
Shivered at the idea of having car service rules take the 
effect of law, which, if violated, entails a penalty of $5,000. 
Chairman Meyer kept asking the fearful ones what objec- 
tion there could be to having the car service rules made 
the rules of the Commission. Inasmuch as the rules of 
the association provide for a remission of penalties, upon 
Proper showing, it was suggested. that the Commission 
could work the rules as readily as the association, but more 
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effectively, because, in the end, it could deal with a 
recalcitrant road by asking a court to impose $5,000 penal- 
ties for its failure to obey rules carrying penalties of $5 
or $10. 

Throughout the hearing the railroad men who favored do- 
ing something tried to make the commissioners see that 
their thought was that the Commission should add its 
punch to the association rules, but without depriving the 
association of its control over car service questions. W. L. 
Park vice-president of the Illinois Central, one of the hard- 
est hit roads in the game of car-stealing, finally said that 
while he had approved the idea of the Commission control 
over equipment, his thought was that it should merely add 
its punch to the work of the car service committee of the 
association. He said that if the association cannot bring 
about a restoration of cars to their owners, the Commis- 
sion must do something. Another thought of his was that 
diversions, if regulated by the Commission under proper 
penalties, would not be bad. He said that as to open top 
cars, the condition of the Illinois Central has been bettered 
since the Louisville hearing, but as to box cars it has 
grown worse. ; ; 4 

During Mr. Park’s testimony, the questions ‘asked by 
Chairman Meyer and Commissioner Clark were takén to 
indicate a disagreement between them as ‘to what ‘should 
be done. The chairman’s questions were taken as indicat- 
ing that the Commission should take charge of the matter 
while Mr. Clark’s were construed as indicating that “lie 
thinks the association can: handle the matter better than 
the Commission through the imposition of embargoes on 
individuals, on communities, on regions, or on particular 
commodities. ea 

Mr. Clark bluntly asked if the solutidn was not to-be 
found in the imposition of such individual embargoes and 
Mr. Park agreed with him. The position of the-Republic 
Iron & Steel Company, at Youngstown, O., was taken as‘an 
illustration of the situation: It was brought out that re- 
cently that company received two Chicago & Wastern Hli- 
nois cars loaded with coal. Against the protest of ‘the 
Pennsylvania, that company loaded them, when empty, 
with the structural steel destined to Oklahoma City. That 
was a violation of the car service rules because the cars 
would not reach the home rails by the most direct route 
because they were consigned beyond the C. & E. L.: Junc- 
tion. Mr. Atterbury cited that fact as one of the difficulties 
the railroads encounter in trying to enforce the rules of the 
association. G. L. Peck, vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania west of Pittsburgh, supplemented Mr. Atterbury’s 
statement concerning that company by saying that not only 
did it refuse to follow the rule, but it announced that it 
would load every empty car coming into its possession, 
without regard to the rule. 

“Economically that company is justified in doing that,” 
said Mr. Atterbury. “It would be an economic waste to'pull 
out the empty cars and return them empty to the owner so 
long as the steel company had lading to place in them and 
keep them employed.” Mr. Peck agreed with that 
proposition. 

“How long would that company persist in that position 
if the Pennsylvania refused to deliver anything to it?” 
asked Mr. Clark. The guess was ten days or two weeks. 

“Ten minutes,” suggested Mr. Clark, who asked if the 
answer to the whole matter was not the imposition of par- 
ticular instead of general embargoes. 

“But our lawyers tell us we cannot refuse to haul a 
loaded car,” said Mr. Peck, who apparently had had more 
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trouble than the proverbial peck of it, with the situation 
in the iron and steel part of the country in which he moves 
and has his being. 


Conflicting with the views of the railroad men and Com- 
missioner Clark were the intimations carried by Chairman 
Meyer’s questions all coming around to the general query 
as to whether the public interests would be better served 
by the retention of the car service management by the 
association or by its assumption by the Commission. 


H. A. Scandrett put sand into the not too smooth hearing 
by asking whether the assumption of the control by the 
Commission and the imposition of $5,000 fines would have 
any effect in moving the cars in which export stuff is 
stored on the eastern seaboard. Mr. Park, who was on 
the stand while the exchanges of views were taking place, 
said it would not. 


“Then our cars loaded with export stuff would continue 
to draw per diem, while such foreign cars retained by us 
to make up the deficiency in our supply created by the re- 
tention of the export stuff would be subject to a penalty of 
$5,000 per day,” said Mr. Scandrett and sat down. 


Commissioner Clements tried to find out whether the 
condition is caused by insufficiency of equipment, but Mr. 
Park said there was enough equipment if it could be kept 
moving. Mr. Daniels wanted to know if the layout of 
terminals and motive power were sufficient and Mr. Park 
answered affirmatively. 


Later in the day, when E. H. De Groot, of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, was on the stand, it was developed that 
the company owns about 14,000 coal cars, half of which are 
in service on its rails, 3,000 of which are in shops for re- 
pairs and the rest are off the line. It also developed that 
the company was setting only 800 cars a day for loading 
coal. Everybody who could get in a question edgeways 
wanted to know where the other 6,200 were, but Mr. De 
Groot did not satisfy their curiosity. Answering the ques- 
tions put to him by W. H. McCloud of the Puritan Motor 
Company, Mr. De Groot assured him that trains are not 
moved like checks on a checker board, to which Mr. Mc- 
Cloud retorted that he was railroading before Mr. De Groot 
was born. Mr. Park, in dealing with the situation in Michi- 
gan to which Mr. McCloud had called attention by saying 
that plants are shutting down, said the Michigan railroads 
should have issued embargoes before they were swamped 
as they are now. 


Answering a specific question put to him by Mr. Clark, 
Mr. Park said the public interest would be better served 
by leaving the whole matter in the hands of a committee 
of practical men than of placing it in the hands of the 
Commission, especially if the practical men could be given 
a little more power. That brought forth the fact, through 
questions by Mr. McChord, that the railroads have em- 
powered the association to fix the per diem at any point be- 
tween 45 cents and $1.25, and the association has raised the 
per diem from the minimum to 75 cents, the Grand Trunk 
being the only insurgent, so far as known. 


Mr. MeChord asked why, if the railroads empower the 
association to fix the per diem, they cannot give it power 
to deal with the relocation of equipment so that it can have 
the punch they are asking the Commission to hand over 
to it. 

N. L. Miller, speaking for the Semmet-Solvay Company, 
and especially for its operations around Detroit, protested 
against any change in the rules inside of ninety days. He 
said his company receives its nine million tons of coal in 
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cars of the originating lines, and loads them with coke pro- 
duced in its by-product ovens. 

“The operation is akin to a milling in transit arrange- 
ment. The coal has not reached final destination and coke 
is not needed at the mines,” said he. “Our coke and other 
products are used by the gas company that supplies Detroit 
and domestic users consume 185,000 tons of our coke. All 
the coal or coke cars of the Michigan roads put together 
would not supply our needs. The roads that send us coal 
know that fact and if the practice is changed, the result 
will simply be a closing of the plants and those dependent 
upon us will go without fuel. W. H. Ball, the coal and 
coke agent of the company was placed on the stand to give 
the details of the situation at Detroit, which, if the prac- 
tice were changed, he said, would be disastrous because not 
even the car company that receives its fuel from the by- 
product company would be able to turn out equipment 
enough to supply the demand.” 


D. E. Spangler, of the Norfolk & Western, said that while 
the Semmet-Solvay company had treated the transporia- 
tion as akin to milling in transit, the Norfolk & Western 
had made thousands of protests against the use’of its cars 
for carrying coke beyond and it would continue to do so. 

While the broad division was between the Commis- 
sioners who seem to think the issuance of an order to be 
necessary, and the railroads in opposition thereto, there 
was division between the eastern lines on the one hand and 
western and southern on the other. The eastern lines want 
the order, if issued, restricted to open-top cars. The west- 
ern and southern roads think that if it is put forth it 
should apply to all kinds of equipment. 


The remark of H. A. Scandrett, before quoted, showed the 
division, but W. A. Worthington, vice-president of the 
Southern Pacific, emphasized the injustice that would be 
done by limiting the order to open-top cars. He 
said it would be ridiculous to have an order issued 
which might impose a fine of $23,000,000 on the Southern 
Pacific because it has open-top cars which it would be glad 
to exchange with its eastern connections if the latter would 
but start box cars in the direction of the Southern Pacific, 
while the only penalty on the eastern roads holding the 
box cars would be subject merely to per diem. J, A. 
Ridgely for the L. & N. also emphasized the point that 
the southern roads think the order should be two-edged, if 
the Commission deems it necessary to promulgate one. 


Probably the largest point from a human interest point 
of view was the suggestion made by Mr. Atterbury that if 
the Grank Trunk persists in its determination not to pay 
the 75 cents per diem, the American roads will have to 
consider the necessity of cutting it off the list of those 
with whom cars may be exchanged. Such a boycoti or 
embargo on the Grand Trunk would make it necessary for 
that carrier to consider how it could obtain coal for its own 
use and the use of those living along its rails. If other 
Canadian roads turned cars over to the Grand Trunk, it 
would be necessary for the American roads, it is believed, 
to cut off interchange with them, thereby seriously el 
barrassing Great Britain’s plans to make Halifax the west 
ern terminus of the White Star and Cunard line ships. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 

J. P. Squire & Co. have been allowed to intervene it 
case 9169, National Livestock Exchange vs. C., B. & @ 
et al. 

Meridian Traffic Bureau has been allowed to intervene 
in case 8873, Tuscaloosa Board of Trade vs. A. G. S. et al. 
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Legal Department 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 


In this department we answer simple questions relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring special 
service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 
to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 
plained. Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


ere i 


Measure of Damages in Reconsigned Shipment. 

Michigan.—Question: “The situation regarding com- 
puting damage at value at place and time of shipment 
has been pretty well covered in your legal department 
column, but there is one point which has not been brought 
out and which is of interest to us. On a certain date a 
car of wheat was shipped from Station A to Station B, 
consigned to the order, notify a grain dealer at Station 
B, who sold it to us. The wheat did not suit us very 
well, so we resold it to another miller and reconsigned 
it to him at Station C. The original bill of lading was 
surrendered and new bill of lading issued and rate based 
on through rate from Station A to Station C. The car 
was in good shape when it left Station B, but developed 
a leak between B and C and considerable wheat was 
lost. The price of wheat had advanced considerably be- 
tween date of shipment at Station A and reshipment at 
Station B. We made claim on the basis of value at time 
of reshipment. The carriers refused to pay more than 
the value at the time of the initial shipment from Sta- 
tion A.” ; 

Answer: The Interstate Commerce Commission holds 
to the view that the service of reconsignment is benefi- 
cial to the shipper and is not only proper, put may within 
reasonable limits be required of the carrier. Most car- 
riers subject to the act now extend reconsignment privi- 
leges by tariff authority. These tariffs usually provide 
that where the contents of the car remains unchanged, 
where the change of destination or route or consignee 
does not involve a out-of-line haul, and request is made 
in a reasonable time, the reconsignment on the basis of 
the through rate from point ‘of origin to new destination 
or consignee, is to be granted to the shipper, or on the 
order of the consignee. Rule 72 (c), Conference Rulings, 
Bulletin 6. It is only on the basis of the through rate 
that reconsignment is provided for, or where no specific 
through rate from the point of origin to the new destina- 
tion is in effect, then on the basis of the sum of the 
local rates, which is equivalent to a through rate in such 
cases. But this rule cannot be construed to justify a 
practice the sole purpose of which is to defeat the 
through rate, since the lawful rate for a through move- 
ment is the specific through rate wherever such through 
rate exists, and the application thereof cannot be de- 
feated by the practices of diversion, reconsignment, re- 
Shipment, etc. A through route or shipment is most 
commonly evidenced by a through bill of lading, though 
it is formed by any arrangement, direct or indirect, be- 
tween carriers with connecting lines. It is, though, the 
character of the commerce, and not its mere accidents, 
that determines the question. 

If, therefore, a shipment is originally billed from one 
Point io another, and moves under a tariff rule that au- 
thorizes a reconsignment of the same at that other point 
to some further point, and the first consignee reconsigns 
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it to that further point under a through rate from orig- 
inal shipping point to final destination point, the ship- 
ment in fact moves under a contract for carriage from 
the original shipping point to the final destination point, 
and the actual “place and time” of the reconsigned ship- 
ment are those fixed by the original bill of lading, and 
not those fixed by the bill of lading at the reconsigned 
point. 
Consignee as Agent When Liable for Freight. 

Minnesota.—Question: “In August of 1912 a firm in 
Green Bay, Wis., shipped to us, to be handled for their 
account, a consignment of woodenware. Two cars were 
furnished to take care of the order and freight bill was 
paid by a storage company here, to whom we turned over 
the goods for distribution as sold. The shipment was 
sold delivered at Duluth, we acting as brokers only. Six 
months after freight had been paid the line making 
delivery presentéd us with an additional freight charge 
which, as near .as we can check, was correct. We ad- 
vised the transportation company that the particular 
deal was closed, as far as we were concerned, and re- 
quested them to collect balance of freight from the ship- 
per, who at that time was doing business and in a solvent 
condition. Since that time the shippers have gone out 
of business and we are again presented with this addi- 
tional freight charge. Will you kindly advise if we are 
compelled to pay same?” 


Answer: Section 8 of the uniform bill of lading pro- 
vides that “the owner or consignee shall pay the freight 
and all other lawful charges accruing on said property, 
and, if required, shall pay the same before delivery.” 
A carrier of goods has a lien on the goods for freight 
and other proper charges incurred in their conveyance, 
and it may hold the goods until such charges are prop- 
erly paid or tendered. Where, however, on delivery 
of the goods, it waives its lien for freight eharges, and 
allows the consignee to remove the goods, and the corn 
signee, with knowledge that the freight charges are, to 
a certain extent, unpaid, accepts the goods, and removes 
them, it is evidence from which td imply an agreement 
to pay the legal amount of the freight charges. As the 
presumptive owner of the goods, the consignee is prima 
facie liable for the freight charges, and the acceptance 
of the goods is evidence from which the jury must infer 


‘that he is the owner, unless such inference would he 


inconsistent with other facts of the case or with proof 
of ownership in another. But if he is not the owner, he 
does not become liable from the mere fact of his being 
consignee. In order to excuse him from paying ihe 
freight, he must show that the fact of such agency was 
in some manner disclosed to the carrier, or that the 
carrier had some knowledge of the agency through the 
previous course of dealing between the parties. 

Whether the carrier was guilty of laches in waiting four 
years before pressing its claim against the consignee, or 
whether the statute of limitations would now bar such a 
claim, depends entirely upon the law of place where the 
action is brought. e 

* * bg 
Rates on Returned Shipments. 


Wisconsin.—Question: “Will you kindly advise if 
there is a ruling and, if so, what the ruling is, by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, as to whether a carrier 
is entitled to assess charges both ways, from the origi- 
nating point to destination and return on an interstate 
shipment which was damaged en route by a flood? ‘The 
shipment consisted of sheet iron and, after being dam- 















aged in the flood, was forwarded to the final destination 
without the shippers being notified and on arrival there 
was refused by the consignee. It laid at that point for 
some time before the shippers were notified, and at the 
time of notification carriers stated they would entertain 
no-claim, on account of the loss being due to an act of 
God. In order to avoid a complete loss, shipment was 
ordered returned by the shipper, and was used to the 
best advantage, with a result of approximately a 50 
per cent loss, no claim being entered for this loss. Car- 
riers, however, are endeavoring to collect full charges 
both from originating point to destination and also full 
charges from the destination to the originating point 
on. the returned goods.” - 

Answer: The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
permitted carriers to return free of charge shipments 
astray or recalled through some fault or error of the 
carrier without the necessity of pubiishing, posting and 
filing taiffs under which this will be done. Rule 217, 
Conference Rulings Bulletin 6. But a damage resulting 
from a flood is one for which the law usually exempts 
the carrier from liability, and, unless the carrier’s tariff 
publishes a rule under which such a shipment misht 
be returned at a free or reduced rate, any recall by the 
shipper of such shipment would subject it to the assess- 
ment of the published rate for’ the movement actually 
made. See rules 248, 240, 42, 147, Conference Rulings 
Bulletin 6. 

While these rules do not decide the exact point in- 
volved in the above inquiry, yet they have a direct bear- 
ing on the question, in that they hold that a carrier may 
not return at less than the regular rate a shipment 
astray or damaged through no cause of the carrier if 
the carrier’s tariff contains no special or free rates. The 
Commission says that it has no power to authorize a 
carrier to charge other than its lawful published rates. 
In rule 42, Conference Rulings Bulletin 6, a shipment of 
machinery was returned for repairs over the lines of 
another carrier. The tariffs of all the carriers provided 
for half rates on such return movement when over the 
same route as the original outbound movement. The 
Commission said the return movement must be treated 
as a unit, and that there could be no refund on the basis 
of the half rates for any portion of such through move: 
ment. .In rule 147 the connecting carrier could not ac- 
cept. the shipment at junction point because of a washout 
on its lines, and the shipper thereupon forwarded it by 
another line. The Commission held that the carrier 
must collect its local rate to the junction point and could 
not apply its proportion of the through rate. 

The returned shipment rates in general are disap- 
proved by the Commission, and so are special rates on 
unsalable goods; but a reduced rate for the return of 
goods refused by consignee at destination, when such 
rates are’ duly published and filed, is justified. For a 
review of the law on this subject see the case of In re 
Reduced Rates on Returned Shipment, 19 I. C. C., 409. 

. * %* * 


























































Delivery at Prepaid Station. 

Ohio.—Question: ‘We wish you would advise, through 
your paper, to what extent carriers are liable when they 
accept a shipment destined to a prepaid station from 
a firm on their credit list, but do not demand prepay- 
ment,. and forward it to the open station nearest to 
destination. In this instance a postal notice was sent 
upon arrival at the open station addressed to consignee, 
shortly after the shipment arrived, but there was no 
response to this notice and three months afterward car- 
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riers demanded prepayment of charges and on the same 
day we received advice from consignee, stating shipment 
had never been delivered at destination, which, of course, 
was a prepaid station, and that it was then too cold 
to apply the material and consequently refused to accept 
it. We presented claim for loss, which carriers declined 
to entertain, and insist that we give disposal orders on 
the consignment. Does the fact that they never de- 
manded prepayment and did not forward shipment to the 
destination called for by bill of lading which they signed 
amount to conversion by carriers or breach of contract, 
and what would the measure of damages be to the owner 
of the property?” 

Answer: Section 5, paragraph 3 of the uniform bill 
of lading provides that property destined to a station 
at which there is no regularly appointed agent, shall be 
entirely at the risk of the owner after unloaded from 
the car, or when delivered on private siding shall be 
at owner’s risk after the car is detached from the train. 
To constitute a legal delivery it is required of the carrier 
to carry the goods and make a proper tender of them 
at the place designated in the bill of lading. If the 
carrier’s _tariff provides that shipments to non-agency 
stations must be prepaid, it is the duty of its receiving 
agent to enforce such a provision, and to refuse to accept 
for transportation any shipment not so prepaid. Its 
agent’s failure to so do will not justify a delivery at a 
station other than that named in the bill of lading, and 
a delivery to such station is tantamount to a conversion 
of the shipment. Neither was a notice from the nearest 
open station to the consignee at the non-agency station, a 
sufficient notice in law, or a sufficient compliance with 
the requirements of section 5, paragraph 1 of the uniform 
bill of lading. A carrier guilty of converting property is 
liable for the full actual value of the same. 


DANIELS AN EXAMINER 

THE 1RAFFIG SERPICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Commission is to retain the services of Winthrop 

More Daniels, at least until the Senate rejects his nomina- 

tion to be a Commissioner until, if ever, he desires to 

sever his connection with work under the Act to regulate 

commerce that is. performed by a governmental body. 

His colleagues have made him a special examiner pro 

tempore so that he is continuing the work he was doing 

at the time his term expired by reason of the action of 
the so-called progressive senators. 


As a special examiner, Mr. Daniels sat with Commis- 
sioner Harlan and Examiners Hagerty and King to hear 
the arguments made on January 4 on the tentative ore 
rate tariff filed by the carriers in supposed compliance 
with the opinion of the Commission in the ore rate in- 
vestigation. Of course, he will not sit with the commis- 
sioners in their deliberations nor exercise any other func 
tion of a commissioner, but he will be able to carry on 
without interruption the work which he was doing whet 
his term expired. In appointing him a special examiner 
the commissioner followed the practice that obtains in 
the Department of Justice respecting an assistant attor- 
ney-general or other attorney who may tender his resigna 
tion. To the end that such an assistant attorney-general 
may finish the work upon which he was engaged at the 
time of his resignation, he is made a special attorney for 
the sole purpose of completing the cases in which he may 
be engaged. He is free to do other work. Mr. Daniels, 
however, will not be free to do work outside the Com 
mission. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Receatly Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1916, by West Publishing Co.) 





so— - 


CARRIAGE OF GOODS. 
Bill of Lading: 

(Cir. Ct... N. D. Miss., W. D.) Where bills of lading 
to shipper’s order for cotton were transferred to a bank, 
which had a lien on the cotton, the transfer, though the 
bills of lading were unindorsed, was a legal transfer of the 
cotton, that being the intention of the parties—New York 
Cent. & H. R. R. Co. vs. Bank of Holly Springs, 236 Fed. 
Rep. 562. 

A corporation engaged in buying and shipping cotton 
delivered cotton to a compress company, which issued 
receipts to the sellers. The receipts were attached to 
checks on a bank payable to the sellers, and the bank 
paid the checks and received the receipts as security. 
The bank surrendered receipts for cotton which the cor- 
poration shipped, and received bills of lading, to which 
drafts drawn on the corporation were attached, and the 
bank gave the corporation credit therefor. The corpora- 
tion forged bills of lading and, on faith of their validity, 
a third person honored drafts drawn on him by the cor: 
poration. The compress company operated on the block 


system, so that it was impossible to identify the cotton © 


shipped as the exact bales for which receipts had been 
issued. Held, that, as the bank was always careful to 
retain sufficient receipts to cover its claims, though al- 
lowing the corporation’s agent to take the receipts to 
the compress company and obtain a clearance, or notice 
to the carrier that a given number of bales were ready 
for shipment, the bank had as against the carrier the 
superior right to the cotton, which cannot be defeated 
because the carrier delivered it to the third person pur- 
suant to the forged bills of lading, for a bank receiving 
genuine bills of lading is not responsible for the frauds 
of shippers.—Id. 

(Sup. Judicial Ct. of Mass.) In an action to recover 
the value of goods shipped in interstate commerce and 
lost in transit, where there was no conversation between 
the shipper and carrier concerning the limitation of lia- 
bility, both parties were bound by the bill of lading.— 
Aradalou vs. New York, N. H. & H. R. Co., 114 N. E. Rep. 
297. 

Relief from a mutual mistake of fact in the phrasing 
of a bill of lading should be sought inequity on a bill 
to reform the written instrument.—lId. 

Bill of Lading—Negotiability: 

(Cir. Ct., N. D. Miss., W. D.) While the holder of a 
hegotiable instrument circulating as money need not look 
beyond the instrument, and his right to enforce it will 
hot be defeated by anything short of bad faith, a bill of 
lading, which is regarded as representing articles of 
Merchandise in the possession of the carrier, stands on 
a different basis, though by transfer of the bill of lading 
there is a symbolic transfer of the property in the pos- 
Session of the carrier—New York Cent. & H. R. R. Co. 
vs. Bank of Holly Springs, 236 Fed. Rep. 562. 

Where a shipper, who delivered to a bank a genuine 
bill of lading with the draft attached,~receiving credit 
therefor, uttered a forged bill of lading, which he trans- 


‘ 





ferred to a third person, the fact that the forged bill 
of lading with draft attached evidenced a sale, and as 
between the shipper and a third person might operate to 
pass title, will not defeat the bank’s paramount title. 
—Id. : 

Where a railroad company delivered cotton te a holder 
of a forged bill of lading, refusing to make delivery to 
a bank, the holder of the genuine bill of lading with 
drafts annexed, the company was guilty of conversion, 
rendereing it liable to the bank for’ the value of the 
cotton.—Id. 

Shipping Order: 

(Sup. Judicial Ct. of Mass., Bristol.) Where a contract 
restricting defendant carrier’s liability in the bill of lading 
limited the value of the goods to an amount not exceed- 
ing $1,000, the blanks on the “release clause” in the 
shipping order being an “indecipherable scrawl,” and not 
constituting a contract, if the two papers be construed 
together, the one of plain words controls the rights of 
the parties, unaffected by the other meaningless paper.— 
Aradalou vs. New York, N. H. .& H. R. R. Co., 114 N. E. 
Rep. 297. 

What the defendant carrier’s agent intended to do when 
he wrote in the blank spaces of the limitation clause on 
the shipping order found by the court to be an “inde- 
cipherable scrawl” was immaterial, since the intent of 
one party in reducing to writing a contract subsequently 
signed by both parties, not communicated to the other 
party, is ‘not admissible in his own favor in an action 
where the meaning and effect of the contract are in con- 
troversy.—Id. 


DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY. 
Carmack Amendment: 

(Sup. Ct. of S. C.) Under the Carmack amendment 
(act June 29, 1906, c. 3591, 7, pars. 11, 12, 34 Stat. 593 
(U. S. Comp. St. 1913, 8592)), of the interstate commerce 
act (Act Feb. 4, 1887, c. 104, 20, pars. 11,12, 24 Stat. 386), 
as to carrier’s liability for “loss, damage or injury” to 
goods delivered to it for shipment, punitive damages were 
not recoverable against a carrier for wilfuless or wan- 
tonness of its servants in delaying transportation of goods 
shipped, where it did not appear the carrier authorized 
or ratified such acts, notwithstanding the later enactment 
of the Cummins amendment (act March 4, 1915, c. 176, 
38 Stat. 1196), providing for liability of the carrier for 
the full “actual loss,” etc., to goods shipped.—De Loach et 
al. vs. Southern Ry. Co., 90 S. E. Rep. 701. 

LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Burden of Proof: 

(Sup. Ct. of Minn.) Where a common carrier receives 
perishable property in good condition and delivers it at 
destination in a frozen condition, this establishes a prima 
facie case of negligence and the burden is upon the carrier 
to overcome the presumption.—Victor Produce Co. vs. 
Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co. et al., 160 N. W. Rep. 201. 

The evidence does not conclusively establish that the 
carrier was free from negligence and the -verdict must 
stand.—Id. 
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Carmack Amendment: 

(Ct. of App. of Georgia.) Under the facts of the case, 
the defendant was the initial carrier of the shipment in- 
volved, and was liable for the damage thereto.—Baltimore 
& O. R. Co. vs. Montgomery & Co., 90 S. E. Rep. 740. 
Delivery on Order: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas, Austin.) Where the con- 
tract of shipment provided for delivery on the shipper’s 
order and instructed the terminal carrier to notify the 
consignee of arrival-of the oats, and the shipper deposite'l 
the bill of lading with draft attached, indorsed in blank, in 
the bank, which placed the amount of the draft to the 
credit of his checking account, but the terminal carrier 
in another state had no knowledge of such transaction, 
and the consignee refused the oats and protested the draft, 
and the shipper then repurchased the draft and bill of 
lading, and instructed the terminal carrier to deliver the 


oats to a broker, and it so delivered them, but more than 


48 hours after arrival, and after such delivery the broker 
secured judgment by default against the shipper for $50 
less than the value of the oats, the difference being ad- 
justed by stipulation, the shipper could not, as a matter 
of law, recover from the initial carrier the value of the 
oats.—Hamilton Mill & Elevator Co. vs. Stephenville N. 
& S. T. Ry. Co., 189 S. W. Rep. 774. 


In such action, the terminal carrier was liable only as 
a warehouseman, and not under interstate commerce act 
Feb. 4,-1887, c. 104, 24 Stat. 379.—Id. 

Liability: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas, Austin.) In an action for 
value of goods taken on execution against the shipper 
in favor of his consignee, the liability of the initial car- 
rier is to be tested by that of the terminal carrier.—Ham- 
ilton Mill & Elevator Co. vs. Stephenville N. & S. T. Ry. 
Co., 189 S. W. Rep. 774. 

Limited Liability: 

(Sup. Judicial Ct. of Mass., Bristol.) Where a shipper 
makes an express representation of value for the purpose 
of enabling the carrier to fix the rate, and a rate is fixed 
by the carrier which by mistake is based on the theory 
that a much lower valuation was fixed than that in fact 
contained in the written statement of value signed by 
the shipper, the rights of the shipper cannot be affected 
within the limits established by his declaration of value 
by the rate which the carrier exacts, where it did not 
arise from any mistake, silence, or conduct of the shipper, 
since where there are two published rates based upon 
difference in value, the legal rate automatically attaches 
itself to the declared or agreed value, and neither the 
intentional nor accidental misstatement of the applicable 
published rate will bind the carrier or shipper.—Aradalou 
vs.. New York, N. H. & H. R. Co., 114 N. W. Rep. 297. 


Released Rate: 

(Sup. Judicial Ct. of Mass., Bristol.) The decision of 
the United States Supreme Court that where alternate 
rates, clearly based upon valuation, are offered an inter- 
- state carrier may limit its liability by special contract is 
binding on other courts.—Aradalou vs. New York, N. H. 
& H. R. Co., 114 N. E. Rep. 297. 

That the defendant carrier commonly used a stamp on 
its bills of lading only when the value declared by the 
shipper was $10 per hundredweight could not affect a 
written contract, even if the shipper knew of the cus- 
tom.—Id. 

Through Shipment: 


(Springfield Ct. of Apps., Mo.) An interpretation of 


contracts for shipment over connecting lines, as being- 
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for through shipment, making the initial carrier liable for 


damages wherever occurring, is favored.—Keighley & 
Quinn vs. Lush et al., 189 S. W. Rep. 621. 

Evidence held not to conclusively show that a shipme:t 
of goods over connecting lines was not under a contraci 
of through shipment.—Id. 

There being evidence that the parties contemplated a 
through shipment, part over a connecting line, at a given 
rate for the whole distance, whether paid to the initial 
or connecting carrier, the initial carrier did not, as matter 
of law, destroy the through character of the shipment by 
issuing a bill of lading over its own line only, and itsclf 
reconsigning the goods to the connecting carrier, unde” 
a general clause of its tariffs giving reconsignment righis 
to all shippers.—Id. 

If defendant carrier undertook in the first instance to 
carry goods from a point in Missouri only to J. in Arkan- 
sas, and later at J. agreed with the shipper to continue 
the shipment to C. in Arkansas at a through rate, using 
the line of another carrier for that purpose, then, as te 
such further intrastate shipment, governed by the com- 
mon law or state statutes, the connecting carrier becam2 
defendant’s agent, for any negligence of which defendant 
is liable. —Id. 

CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 


Attendant: 

(Sup. Ct. of N. C.) An express company contracting 
with a shipper of stock to carry him without charge on 
the same car as that used for the animals was not liable 
as a joint tort-feasor with the railroad in refusing to 
allow him to ride on a passenger coach and ejecting him 
therefrom, although the stock car was full of animals 
and sealed up, and there was no room in it for him, 
the express company not being authorized to issue trans- 
portation over the railway; but his remedy was for 
breach of contract.—Teeter vs. Southern Express Co. et 
al., 90 S. E. Rep. 761. 


Burden of Proof: 

(Sup. Ct. of N. C.) Where live stock is injured in the 
custody of the carrier, the burden is on it to sow itj 
freedom from negligence.—Teeter vs. Southern Express 
Co. et al., 90 S. E. Rep. 761. 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas, Amarillo.) On a shipment 
of cattle, where the shipper accompanies them, and, under 
a special contract, assumes the specific duty to care for 
them, and the cattle are injured by lack of feed and 


‘watter, the burden is upon the shipper to show negligence. 


—Ft. Worth & D. C. Ry. Co. vs. Allen et al., 189 S. W. 
Rep. 765. 


Connecting Carrier: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas, Amarillo.) Under separate 
contracts for the shipment of live stock, limiting the car- 
riers’ liabiilty to injury to the cattle on their respective 
lines, the terminal carrier could not be charged with the 
negligence of a connecting carrier.—Ft. Worth & D. C. 
Ry. Co. vs. Allen et al., 189 S. W. Rep. 765. 
(Contributory Negligence: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas, Amarillo.) Under separate 
contracts for the shipment of live stock, requiring the 
shipper to care for, feed and water the stock in the yards, 
and to unload and reload for any purpose at his own 
expense, and to hold the carrier harmless on account of 
damages to the stock while in charge of the shipper, 
based upon the shipper’s free transportation, the duty 
devolved upon the shipper as an ordinarily prudent pel 
son to feed and water the stock, and, if that was not 
done under the necessities of the trip, considering ‘he 
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length of time in transportation and the condition of the 
stock, the carrier was not liable for the resulting damages 
from shrinkage.—Ft. Worth & D. C. Ry. Co. vs. Allen et al., 
189 S. W. Rep. 765. 

Costs: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of. Texas, Amarillo.) In an action 
against several carriers under separate contracts for daui- 
ages to a shipment of live stock, all the costs of the trial 
could not be charged against the defendant against wkom 
judgment was had, in the event that other defendanis 
were dismissed from the cause.—Ft. Worth & D. C. Ry. 
Co. vs. Allen et al., 189 S. W. Rep. 765. 


Damages: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas, Amarillo.) Where a ship- 
ment of live stock is injured by the carrier’s negligence, 
the shipper must use all reasonable means at his command 
to lessen the damages which would otherwise result from 
such negligence, and his failure to do so will limit his 


recovery to such damages as would have resulted from: 


such negligence had such means been used.—Ft. Worth & 
D. C. Ry. Co. vs. Allen et al., 189 S. W. Rep. 765. 

In an action for damages to a shipment of live stock, the 
increased expense in caring for the stock for the purpose 
of recuperation could not be recovered in addition to loss 
from shrinkage, as it would be double damages.—Id. 


(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas, Austin.) In action 
against railroad for injuring cattle shipped, to be placed 
on pasture in ranches near the point of destination, it 
was permissible for a witness to testify as to their market 
value in that section of the country, where he also testi- 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 
Charges: 

(Dist. @t. E. D., Michigan, S. D.). Precisely what is the 
just compensation which a railroad company is entitled to 
earn by “the use of its property is seldom easy to deter- 
mine, biff*fates which, with economical and efficient man- 
agement," Will yield a return equal to that received in 
other business ventures of similar character and attended 
with like risks can never be held confiscatory, and un- 
less under exceptional circumstances a court is not justi- 
fied in declaring invalid an enactment which permits net 
earnings equal to or not materially less than the interest 
allowed by statute in the absence of specific contract. Ann 
Arbor R. Co. vs. Fellows et al., 236 Fedfl Rep. 387. 

The value of the property and the revenues and ex- 
penses of a railroad company being ascertained and ap- 
portioned, and upon a finding of its net earnings on the 
property devoted to intrastate business, which from its 
passenger business approximates 6 per cent per annum 
and from its freight business a higher per cent, the Michi- 
an iwo-cent passenger fare law (Pub. Agts., 1907, No. 54) 
and certain freight rates established by the Michigan Kail- 
road Commission, under the operation of which such earn- 
ings were made, held not confiscatory.—Id. 

Concress: 

(Sup. Judicial Ct. of Mass., Bristol.) As the proper con- 

Struciion of a bill of lading relating to interstate com- 
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fied that their market value would be the same all over 
that section, which included the point of destination.— 
Hovey et al. vs. Kirby, 189 S. W. Rep. 794. 

Feeding: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas, Amarillo.) A carrier is 
required to furnish reasonable facilities and opportunities 
for feeding and watering stock shipped under a contract 
requiring the shipper to care for them.—Ft. Worth & D. C. 
Ry. Co. vs. AHen et al., 189 S. W. Rep. 765. 

Interest: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas, Amarillo.) In an action for 
damages to a shipment of live stock in the sum of $974, 
with a prayer for general relief, but without any special 
demand for interest as a part of the damages, interest 
might be allowed as a part of the damages, but to recover 
such interest the damages claimed in the pleadings must 
be laid in a sum sufficient to cover the loss at the time 
of the accrual of the cause of action, with interest thereon 
from that date to the trial and, where. damages are not 
laid to such amount, the recovery is limited to the amount 
claimed.—Ft. Worth & D. C. Ry. Co. vs. Allen et al., 189 
S. W. Rep. 765. 

Where damages are laid at a certain sum, with interest 
thereon at 6 per cent, the interest is then accumulated 
as a part of the damages, and is to be included in the 
amount of recovery as affecting jurisdiction.—Id. 
Propensity of Animals: 

(Sup. Ct. of S. C.) A carrier is not liable for damages 
to live stock in transit caused by an animal’s viciousness 
or by the viciousness of other animals.—Teeter vs. South- 
ern Express Co. et al., 90 S. E. 761. 





Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1916, by West Publishing Co.) 


merce is a federal question, the acts of Congress and de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United States are 
controlling, and must be followed by state courts.—Ara- 
dalou vs. New York, N. H. & H. R., 114 Northeastern [ep. 
297. 

Enjoining Rates: 

(Dist. Ct. of E. D., Michigan, S. D.) A federal court will 
not, at the suit of a railroad company, grant a preliminary 
injunction suspending the enforcement of a presumptively 
constitutional state statute fixing passenger rates, where 
the statute has been in force for a number of years and 
acquiesced in by complainant, and it appears that the suit 
can be tried on its merits within a very short time.—Ann 
Arbor R, Co. vs. Fellows et al., 236 Fed. Rep. 387, 

The question whether a state statute fixing railroad rates 
is confiscatory as applied to a particular road is mainly 
one of fact, and in a doubtful case a court which has no 
power to fix or revise rates may not substitute its judg- 
ment for that of the legislature, in which such power is 
vested.—Id. 

Excessive Rates: 

(Sup. Ct. of N. D.) Action to recover from a common 
carrier a sum alleged to have been unlawfully exacted by 
it from plaintiff in excess of the legal rate for transporting 
lignite coal between July 1, 1907, and March 5, 1910. The 
rate exacted was concededly in excess of the rate pre- 
scribed by chapter 51, Laws 1907, but defendant and re- 
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spondent railway company seek to justify the retention of 
such excess charge because of the decision of the federal 
Supreme Court in Northern Pac. R. R. Co. vs. North Da- 
kota, 236 U. S. 585, 35 Sup. Ct. 429, 59 L. Ed. 735, Ann. 
Cas. 1916A, 1, wherein it was adjudged that such statutory 
rates were confiscatory and void as applied to the facts 
there considered. But when that case was before this 
court, it upheld such rate statute (see 19 N. D. 45, 120 N. 
W. 869, 25 L. R. A. (N. S.) 1001), and its decision was af- 
firmed on writ of error (see 216 U. S. 579, 30 Sup. Ct, 423, 
54 L. Ed. 624), with the proviso, however, that it should 
be “without prejudice to the right of the railway company 
to reopen the case by appropriate proceedings, if, after 
adequate trial, it thinks it can prove more clearly than at 
present the confiscatory character of the rates for coal.” 

Held, that such prior decisions are as to defendant rail- 
way company res judicata upon the issue there determined 
as to the confiscatory or non-confiscatory character of the 
rates as applied to the facts there considered, and such 
decisions are in no way affected by the later decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States above cited, which 
involved only issues arising out of new facts subsequently 
‘occurring. See 236 U. S. 585, 35 Sup. Ct. 429, 59 L. Ed. 
735, Ann. Cas. 1916A, 1. 

It is accordingly held that the rates exacted by defend- 
ant were in excess of the legal rates in force during the 
period in controversy, and plaintiff is entitled to recover 
such excess, with interest.—C. L. Merrick Co, vs. Minne- 
apolis, St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. Co., 160 N. W. Rep. 140. 

I. C. C. Order: 

(Dist, Ct., S. D., Ga) Aside from the question of power, 
under Interstate Commerce Act, February 4, 1887, c. 104, 
15, 24 Stat. 384, since its amendment by Act June 18, 1910, 
c. 309, 12, 36 Stat. 551 (Comp. St. 1913, 8583 (2)), author- 
izing the Interstate Commerce Commission to suspend a 
proposed new rate pending a hearing as to its reasonable- 
ness, a court will not interfere by injunction to restrain 
the enforcement of such a new rate, where the Commis- 
sion, on application and after being fully advised, has re- 
fused to suspend it.—M. C. Kiser Co. et al. vs. Central of 
Georgia Ry. Co. et al., 236 Fed. Rep. 573. 

Valuation of Property: © 

(Dist. .Ct., E. D., Michigan, S. D.) The method of ascer- 
taining the present value of railroad property by taking 
the cost of reproduction less accumulative depreciation, 
w.uie perhaps the best general method yet devised, cannot 
be applied in all cases and under all conditions. Ann Ar- 
bor R. Co. vs. Fellows et al., 236 Fed. Rep. 387. 

Words and Phrases: 

(Dist. Ct., E. D., Michigan, S. D.) The phrase “locomo- 
tive ton mile ration” means that the ton weight of a loco- 
motive, without its tender, multiplied by the number of 
miles traveled, correctly represents the measure of the use 
of the roadbed and track structure in the service in which 
the locomotive is employed, ard also accurately measures 
the proportion of the expenses of the upkeep or mainte- 
nance of the roadbed and tracks te be assigned to such 
service.—Ann Arbor R. Co. vs. Fellows et al., 236 Fed. 
Rep. 387. 


SAFETY DIVISION REPORT 


The Commission December 30 gave out the annual re- 
port made to it by H. W. Belnap, chief of the division 
of safety. It shows that during the statistical year end- 
ing June 30 his division inspected 908,566 freight cars, 
which is fewer than in the preceding year, and found 
3.72 per cent defective, as compared with 4.77 per cent 
in the preceding year, 
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Of the 27,220 passenger cars inspected, also fewer than 
in*the preceding year, the ‘percentage of defectives de. 
creased from 2.85 to 1.82 per cent. Of the 31,721 locomo. 
tives inspected, which is fewer than in 1915, the per. 
centage of defectives decreased from 4.06 to 3.66. ‘The 
number of defective units of equipment per 1,000 inspected 
decreased from 67.48 in 1914 to 57.23 in 1915, and 45.65 
in 1916, so that if defective units is the measure of inefi- 
ciency in the use of equipment, the year was much better 
than its immediate predecessors. The explanation for the 
higher percentages in 1915 and 1914 is probably to be found 
in the fact that business depression existed in parts of those 
years, while there was not even the sign of a depression 
in any part of the twelve months from July 1, 1915, to 
June 30, 1916. The boom caused by the demand for things 
to destroy and be destroyed in Europe made a unit of 
defective equipment the cause of a direct loss of money, 
Mr. Belnap commented in his report on the decrease in 
defective equipment. He regarded it as gratifying that 
equipment, during a year of abnormal demand for trans- 
portation should be so well maintained. He made no 
suggestion, however, as to the possible connection be 
tween a large volume of business and. well-maintained 
equipment. He noted the fact, however, indirectly, by 
suggesting that it is a short-sighted policy which varies 
the amount of the car-repair work with the volume of 
business. He said: 

“It has been noted that certain carriers vary the size 
of their car-repair forces with fluctuations of their busi- 
ness, apparently overlooking the fact that the repairs 
of the kind required by the safety appliance laws can 
best and cheapest be made at times when their business 
is not so heavy. The shortsightedness of a policy that 
permits material reduction in the force of repairmen and ~ 
keep cars standing on sidings unequipped with safety 
appliances when business suffers some decrease, and re- 
quires the employment of a large force of inexperienced 
men to equip the cars hurriedly when they are needed 
to take care of increased volume of business, is apparent. 
The officials in charge of this branch of the carriers’ 
activities should demand that, in order to keep equipment 
in proper condition, an adequate force of repairmen be 
maintained at all times. The employment of experienced 
repairmen is essential to the proper maintenance of 
safety appliance equipment, and a system of building up 
a regular force of trained men who are familiar with all 
the requirements of the law should be more generally 
adopted. 


“During the past year an increase of 1.29 per thousand 
cars inspected is noted in the number of defects to 
couplers and parts, and the Commission’s Accident Bul- 
letin No. 60, for the year ended June.30, 1916, records 
the death of 123 employes and the injury of 2,194 employes 
while coupling and uncoupling cars. With the great va 
riety of couplers now in use it not uncommonly happens 
that proper parts for making repairs are not available, 
and frequently defective parts of couplers are replaced 
with wrong castings, the result being that in many cases 
the couplers fail to operate in the manner intended. 
After several years of work the coupler committee of the 
Master Car Builders’ Association has recommended the 
type D coupler, and this type of coupler has been adopted 
as standard by that association. An increase of 3) pet 
cent in the weight of this coupler, as compared with ‘hose 
now in use, is compensated for by an increase of 10 per 
cent in strength and 300 per cent in estimated mini um 
life.” 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
where explained. 

Address “Help for Traffic Man,’’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 





Official Guide Not Authoritative for Routing. 


Q.—On January 8, 1916, we made shipment of gasoline 
from Cushing, Okla., to Chetek, Wis. Our bill of lading 
carried routing via Santa Fe, care of C. & N. W. The 
Santa Fe delivered the car to the C. & N. W. at Chicago, 
assessing combination rates on that point. The lowest 
combination at the time shipment moved was on East 
St. Louis. We filed claim demanding the East St. Louis 
combination and same was paid. The C. St. P. M. & O. 
are now asking us to return to them the amount paid us, 
due to the fact that our bill of lading specifically routed 
the car Santa Fe, care of C. & N. W., which routing 
was protected, and claim they are not responsible for 
car not having moved through East St. Louis. Ordinarily 
we could not demand protection on the low combination, 
as no rate was inserted on the bill of lading. However, 
by referring to the Official Guide, we find that Chetek, 
Wis., is listed only on the C. & N. W. At the time ship- 
ment moved the rate did not enter our minds—we merely 
routed the car Santa Fe, care of C. & N. W., to indicate 
delivery line. 

In this case, if we are forced to return the amount of 
the claim to the C. St. P. M. & O. we are being penalized 
just that much for a mistake carried in the Official Guide, 
for, had the Guide shown Chetek as being located on the 
C. St. P. M. & O., we would have routed the car via Santa 
Fe, care of C. St. P. M. & O., which routing would have 
demanded protection on the East St. Louis combination. 
I would like to have your opinion as to whether or not 
we are entitled to protection on the lowest combination. 

A—No. Shipment was not misrouted by carrier which 
observed routing specified on bill of lading. Had you 
consulted carrier’s “Official List of Open and Prepaid 
Stations,” which is filed and posted, you would have found 
destination: point properly listed as a station on C. St. 
P.M. & O. R. R. The Officiay Railway Guide may not be 
depended upon, and is not intended to be used for deter- 
mining locations of stations or destinations in connection 
with tariffs. ‘ 

Shipment Moving Via Rail and Water. 

Q.—We delivered to the C. & O. R. R., at this city, a 
shipment for St. Stephens, N. B., and the only routing 
on the bill of lading is, via Calais, Me. We filed claim 
against the carriers for overcharge, we contending the 
through rate to be $1.178 per hundred pounds, made as 
follows: Louisville, Ky., to Boston, Mass., .778 cents per 
hundred pounds, via rail and water and .40 cents per 
hundred pounds beyond, via steamship line. The ship- 
ment traveled rail-and-water from Louisville to Boston 
and all-rail beyond and carriers have declined our claim, 
giving as authority Interstate Commerce Commission 
Conference Ruling, Bulletin 6, Rule 190. While the rout- 
ing on our bill of lading shows via Calais, Me., the car- 
tiers forwarded the shipment to Vanceboro, Me., and the 
‘Canaiian authorities would not allow the shipment to 
enter Canada via that route, therefore shipment was then 
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forwarded to Calais, Me. Will thank you to refer us to 
some ruling made by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that will permit the carriers to protect the rate as 
outlined in our claim.. 

A.—-No. The shipper failing to designate the rail-and- 
water routing, carrier did. not negligently misroute ship- 
ment by forwarding it by rail beyond Boston, in view of 
the extra hazard and marine insurance on. waterbound 
traffic. (Conference Ruling 190.) The forwarding of the 
shipment to Vanceboro instead of to the port of Calais, 
Me., was misrouting on the part of the carrier at fault, 
and shipper may not be held liable for a greater trans- 
portation charge than what would have accrued had ship- 
ment been sent by rail direct from Boston to destination 
via Calais. 

Causes for Cancelling Demurrage Charges. 

Q.—Consignee has a contract to put a certain piece of 
machinery in a building, and orders the material, three 
cars, one shipped on September 10, two on September 24, 
or about two weeks apart.. He cannot use the material 
in the two cars until the material in first car has been 
placed in position, and does not want to unload the two 
cars on account of the weight of the shipments. That is 
the reason ordered two weeks apart. The two cars that 
were shipped last arrived first, and were held some days, 
or’ until demurrage accrued. Under the National Code 
of Demurrage Rules, is he liable for the demurrage? If 
not, what rule would cover same? 

A.—Rule 8 of the National Code of Demurrage Rules, 
which has been practically uniformly. adapted by the car- 
riers, specifies the conditions under which, and the in- 
stances in which, demurrage charges may and willbe 
waived by the carrier. Apparently the cars could have 
been unloaded when placed. The reason given for con- 
signee’s failure to unload, namely, that he did “not want 
to unload the ewo cars on account of the weight of the 
shipments,” does not afford a basis for waiver. of the 
published demurrage charges. Therefore, the demurrage 
charges lawfully accrued. 

Q.—In New England the last year there has been a 
very bad congestion, and cars were held up account of 
embargoes, causing them to arrive bunched. Consignees 
was compelled to buy material account of not being 
able to get his cars through account of these embar- 
goes, and then they would arrive bunched, causing de- 
murrage to accrue. Isn’t this bunching? To what ex- 
tent is the railroad liable for delays account of embar- 
goes? 

A.—If consignee did not order shipments made to move 
in excess of the daily unloading capacity, and cars were 
tendered by the carrying line in their accumulative num- 
bers in excess of his daily shipments, he should be al- 
lowed such free time as he would have been entitled to 
had the cars been delivered in accordance with the daily 
rate of shipment. Under Rule 8, Section B, Paragraph 
2 of the National Code of Demurrage Rules, claims must 
be made for exemption from demurrage on account of 
bunching of cars and be presented to carrier’ s agent with- 
in fifteen days. 


ARTHUR B. PUGH DEAD. 

Arthur B. Pugh, one of the older and more widely known 
examiner-attorneys for the Commission, died at his home 
in Washington, D. C., December 30. and was buried’ Jan- 
uary 2 at Salem, W. Va., where he was born sixty-two 
years ago. His death was caused by apoplexy, although 
Mr. Pugh was not of the physique which is generally 
associated with the thought of that disease. He was -tall 
and slender,. of a religious nature, quiet and unassuming, 
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IRON ORE TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

“Apply the principles laid down in the Los Angeles 
switching and the car spotting cases,” was expected to 
be the advice given to the Commission January 4 (when 
Commissioner Harlan was scheduled to hear arguments 


on the tentative tariffs filed by the carriers in the iron 
ore rate case) when the time came for the United States 
Steel Corporation and its allied and subsidiary interests 
to speak. The Bessemer & Lake Erie and the Union 
Railroads have thus far failed to name a charge for spot- 
ting iron ore cars, as suggested in the report of the 
Commission. Inasmuch as there is no known part of 
the law authorizing the Commission directly to increase 
rates against the will of one or all the carriers, there 
will be no spotting charge on the Union or the Bessemer 
& Lake Erie, for the time being at least. 

The Union Railroad, speaking through Charles S. Bel- 
sterling, its counsel, has gone on record, in a letter to 
Chairman Meyer, that it costs less to make delivery of 
ore than any other kind of freight, the cost of spotting 
which, on private or public team tracks, has been held 
by the Commission to be covered by the line-haul charge. 
As Mr. Belsterling reads the decisions of the Commission, 
a carrier is entitled to make a spotting charge only in 
the event it is not a substituted service and is more 
expensive than that performed in delivering other com- 
modities. 

At the hearing it was expected to be shown that there 
is less delay in delivering iron ore than any other com- 
modity, because it moves in large lots and the cars are 
unloaded, so that it is seldom more than an hour or two 
after a carrier puts ore loads on an unloading trestle 
before the cars are returned to it. That is not true re- 
specting commodities which must be taken to classifica- 
tion yards and then shunted to private or team tracks. 
Even if it were necessary to perform more work in haul- 
ing the cars to the unloading points, the service would 
be less expensive than delivery on team tracks, because 
the carrier is under no obligation to mail a notice that 
the cars have been placed on the unloading tracks, since 
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vania System interests, Challen B. Ellis for the Pittsburgh 
Steel Company, and A. E. Singleton for the Whitaker. 
Glessner Company at Portsmouth, Ohio, addressed the 
Commission. 

The remarks of Mr. Ellis were exceptionally pointed, 
because in effect he charged that the Commission had 
gone way beyond the powers given it by the Act to regu- 
late commerce in its report on the case, chiefly in that it 
had, in effect, ordered the carriers to advance rates as the 
result of its consideration of a complaint charging that 
rates in existence were unreasonably high. 

“It is not within the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to order an increase of rates on a complaint 
that a rate or rates in existence is too high,” said he. 
“It has no power to order, direct, approve or even suggest 
an advance in rates. It can act, with regard to advances, 
when the carriers have initiated a move for an advance in 
rates by filing their tariffs. Then the burden of proof is 
upon the railroads to show that the proposed rates will 
not be unreasonable, or otherwise in contravention of the 
law.” 

Mr. Gordon made it plain that the tentative tariffs filed 
by the carriers are not an expression of their opinion, but 
were drafted, he said, in an honest effort to comply with 
the opinion of the Commission and apply the rates fixed by 
the Commission for the usual route from all the ports, al- 
though they may not have been specifically mentioned in 
the opinion. 

Mr. Singleton said that while the Commission had not 
made any direct suggestions as to changes in rates to the 


























Ironton-Ashland group and the Whitaker-Glessner Com- 


pany was not a party to the original proceeding, he desired 
to suggest that inasmuch as his client is completing a blast 


furnace at Portsmouth, Ohio, and inasmuch as the Com- 
mission has suggested differences in rates based on dif- 
ferences of twenty-five miles in hauls from the ports, 
Portsmouth should be taken out of the Ironton group and 
placed in the Jackson-Wellston group. 
jected to the introduction of exhibits which Mr. Single 
ton had brought with him and Commissioner Harlan ruled 
that the exhibits would have to be reserved for the time 
being, at least, because the only question under considera- 
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While the coldness of the carriers toward the changes pose 
suggested by the Commission was notable, the protest of pute, 
the Pittsburgh Steel Company was by long odds the more trove 
interesting. That company, Mr. Ellis said, on the writ- until 
ten assurances of the carriers that Monessen would be that 
included in the Pittsburgh district and receive: Pittsburgh that, 
rates on the faith in the decisions of the Commission, ‘he miss: 
company has made an investment of $17,000,000, which the sion. 
Commission now proposes to set aside notwithstanding that crim 
no one had ever complained that the inclusion of Monessen justi! 
resulted in discrimination against anyone or that there was the ( 
any necessity why it should be taken out of the Pitts titlec 
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the furnace management knows when cars are put on 
its unloading trestles. In fact, they are not put there 
until they are needed for immediate unloading. That is 
why Mr. Belsterling thinks it ridiculous to impose a spot- 
ting charge or to undertake to figure out charges based 
on engine hours. The tonnage is handled in such quan- 
tities that, reduced to a per ton basis, the charge would 
be ridiculous. 


The refusal or failure of the two railroads mentioned 
to name a spotting charge has been made unusually in- 
teresting since the decision of the Commission in I. and 
S. No. 800, the effect of which is to compel the Bessemer 
& Lake Erie to raise coal rates to a level which it not 
only refused to undertake to justify, but which it said 
would be unreasonable from the shipper’s point of view. 

At the end of the morning session January 4, it seemed 
that two, and possibly three, days would be used in the 
arguments. At that time it seemed that the time con- 
sumed would be devoted to a denunciation rather than 
approval, and that the denunciation would be divided be- 
tween that leveled at what the Commission did and that 
which the carriers proposed in their tariffs. The indica- 
tion was that the volume of denunciation for the Commis- 
sion’s work would be greater than that heaped upon the 
tariffs of the carriers, Attorney Gordon, for the Pennsyl- 


“The chief feature of this conflict between the decision 
of the Commission in the Wheeling Case and this one is 
the imposition of higher rates upon the Pittsburgh Steel As 
Company than the carriers themselves had fixed for it,” cann 
said Mr. Ellis. “We are not unmindful of the fact that in maki 
fixing the new rates the Commission has divided the rates opini 
of the carriers into line haul, dock and delivery charges, but wares 
it is apparent to anyone that a shipper is not concerned sion 
with the name which may be given to the various services such 
for which he must pay money. He is concerned only with for | 
the reasonableness of the amount of money he is required 
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to pay. Surely no one will contend that an unreasonable 
rate can be made into a reasonable one by being divided 
into three or more parts, so long as the shipper is required 
to pay all of the divided charges.” 

Mr. Ellis said that the increase in rates, if the tentative 
tariffs are allowed to become effective, will be achieved 
first by dividing the rates into parts and then by a re- 
grouping. The proposed regrouping he denounced as a 
complete reversal of the principles laid down by the Com- 
mission in the numerous cases of grouping which have 
come before it for decision. Over and over again he said 
it had announced that “the grouping of points is based up- 
on commercial conditions and not merely upon mileages 
and certainly not upon theoretical short-line mileages over 
which traffic does not actually move.” 


In talking about theoretical short-line mileages, Mr. Ellis 
was referring to the fact that the Commission was treat- 
ing Johnstown as being only 194 miles from the nearest 
lake port and that it ascertained that distance by making 
up a through route composed of the Bessemer & Lake 
Erie and the Pennsylvania in such a way as to short-haul 
the Pennsylvania, in violation of the law. The mileage 
by the Pennsylvania, he said, is 218. 


Mr. Ellis made the point that the division of the Pitts- 
burgh district whereby Monessen was placed in the John- 
stown district ignored the factor of the actual distance 
movement of ore traffic; that the proposal to divide the 
Pittsburgh district was made without any substantial in- 
vestigation and without notice-to the shippers or car- 
riers that that point was to be raised; that the Pittsburgh 
ore district was built up as the result of natural commer- 
cial conditions; that if Monessen is to be taken out of the 
Pittsburgh district such action should be taken only after 
investigation and consideration of the situation of the 
Pittsburgh district for all rate purposes; that it was im- 
proper for the Commission to suggest an advance of rates 
to Monessen because not within the powers of the Com- 
mission in deciding a complaint of a shipper asking for a 
reduction of rates; that the impropriety of putting Mones- 
sen in the Johnstown group is shown by consideration of 
the furnace points with which it is proposed to associate 
Monessen; that the addition of the dock charge of six 
cents per ton was a gratuity which the Commission pro- 
posed to hand to the dock companies which were in dis- 
pute, not with the shippers, but with the railroads—a con- 
troversy in which the shippers have no interest, because, 
until this decision was made, the railroads have always said 
that the dock charges were included in the iron ore rates, 
that, in the only definite decision ever made by the Com- 
mission as to ore rates from the lake ports, the Commis- 
sion. found that as a matter of fact the carriers were dis- 
criminating against Pittsburgh and that they had tried to 
justify the discrimination on their equalizing theory which 
the Commission had emphatically said they were not en- 
titled to do; and, finally, that the Commission had ignored 
the discriminations which it found to exist between the so- 
called central district and the eastern and western dis- 
tricts. 


As a matter of law, Mr. Ellis suggested, the Commission 
Cannot approve the tentative tariffs nor any other tariff 
making advances, filed, in supposed compliance with an 
opinion rendered on a complaint that an existing rate was 
unreasonable. He said the law is plain that the Commis- 
sion can only order a reduction in rates or refuse to order 
Such reduction; that nowhere is there warrant in the law 
for the addition of $1,600,000 to the revenues of the al- 
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ready most prosperous carriers as a result of a complaint 
that the existing charges provided more revenue than 
the carriers were entitled to receive. 

In conclusion, Mr. Ellis suggested the creation of a 
Pittsburgh district for all hauls from 125 to 164 miles from 
the nearest lake port instead of hauls from 125 to 159 miles. 
Such a district would leave the Pittsburgh Steel Company 
in the existing rate situation. 

In his statement, Mr. Gordon said: 

“The tentative tariffs filed by the carriers are not an ex- 
pression of their opinion, but were drafted in an honest 
effort to comply with the opinion of the Commission, and 
apply the rates fixed by the Commission for the usual 
routes from all of the ports, although they may not have 
been specifically mentioned in the opinion. 

“The carriers do not, at this time, make any objection 
to the rates and regulations prescribed by the Commis- 
sion, except that they do not believe the method of figuring 
distances over routes via which no rates are in effect, over 
which no traffic has ever moved, which have no facilities 
for handling the traffic even if offered, and which would be 
unsatisfactory to both shippers and consignees, is proper. 
For instance, the route shown via the B. & L. E. and P. 
R. R. in Table 5, to Avenue-Brackenridge, Leechburg, Avon- 
more; Vandergrift, Apollo, Kittanning, Verona, Latrobe, 
Josephine and Johnstown. The carriers believe that in 
figuring the distances to all points, the short line route via 
which the traffic actually moves should be taken, in pref- 
erence to the above method and that wherever the dis- 
tances over normal and practicable routes are greater than 
those in Table 5, they feel they should be permitted by 
the Commission to fix a higher rate wherever the normal 
distance would place the furnace in a higher rate group. 


“The carriers believe that the Commission erred in fix- 
ing the point where the charge for the line haul should 
end and the charge for the spotting service begin at the in- 
terchange point at the particular furnace plant to which 
the ore is consigned; that this rule has the effect of de- 
priving the carrier of any compensation for the special 
services of classification which is, in many cases, rendered 
upon the carrier’s tracks. 

“The carriers feel that in determining the charge to be 
made for dock services, the Commission did not fix these 
charges high enough. In the first place, the Commission 
figured the cost of performing the entire service from tne 
hold of vessel to the car and deducted from the cost so 
ascertained 10°cents per ton, the charge made by the car 
riers against the vessel for unloading from the hold of the 
vessel to the rail. This charge of 10 cents per ton against 
the vessel is, therefore, treated as cost, although it should 
be treated as cost plus a reasonable profit. The Commis- 
sion has, therefore, to this extent deducted too much from “4 
the total cost. The carriers are not informed as to the 
method persued by the Commission in arriving at the dock 
charges, but apparently, judging from the Commission’s 
opinion, the charges fixed by the Commission include cost 
only and do not include any profit on the dock operations. 
This, in the opinion of the carriers, should be included and 
the dock charges should, therefore, be higher to that 
extent, ° 


“The attention of the Commission is also called to the 
fact that the rate established to Sharpsville, Sharon, Far- 
rell and other points in the Shenango Valley, and the rate 
established to Neville Island and McKees Rocks results in 
a violation of the Fourth Section via the lines of the Penn- 
sylvania company,” 
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A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
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RELIEVING CAR CONGESTION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Inasmuch as volumes have already been written on 
the question of relieving car congestion and so little ac- 
complished toward: actually doing it, there may be no 
objection to adding a few more words. Surely things 
must work for the better out of all our confabs. If a 
rigid rule governing the return of all box cars home, either 
loaded or empty, is made to become law, there will cer- 
tainly be a lot of empty car movement. At such times 
as the present that would be entirely out of order—detri- 
mental to both the carriers and the public and serve to 
add to the shippers’ troubles in disposing of their prod- 
ucts. Even the present A. R. A. home route rules are 
drastic enough if everybody is compelled to live up to 
them. 

Why should an Erie box car not be allowed to travel 
under load in the general direction of the owning road 
even though that line does not participate in the freight 
rate or the loaded car even reach a destination short of 
Erie rails? The car has remained in the territory where 
that line operates; in fact, has gotten nearer, so that we 
have avoided empty car haul and given someone else an 
opportunity to reload that car over to the Erie or still 
further in the direction of “home.” 

Why should a railroad prohibit the loading of its own 
equipment off its own line? If shippers would keep faith 
with a scheme to load cars home, allowing a line haul 
whenever possible or use a route which would allow of 
participation in the revenue by the line who owns the 
equipment, using the general direction idea as a secondary 
expedient, it would serve a much better end. 

It does not necessarily follow under any plan of car 
directing that congestion will be relieved. More prompt 
movement of trains, through terminals as well as on the 
road, prompt and adequate advice to shippers and connect- 
ing railroads, as well in regard to embargoes, prevention 
of accumulation by means of the embargo before a com- 
plete tie-up on 500 or 1,000 miles of double track, im- 
provement in shippers’ facilities to provide for more 
promptly loading and unloading cars, and a few’ other 
things, perhaps, including weather, enter into the car 
congestion feature of interstate commerce. The new de- 
murrage rules also ought to help “some.”. 

L. R. Martin, 
Traffic Manager, Oliver Chilled Plow Works. 
South Bend, Ind., Jan. 3, 1917. 


FALSE CLAIM INDICTMENTS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I desire to thank you for publishing practically in full 
my letter to you of the 8th inst. with reference to my 
acquittal to the charge of filing false claims. 

I regret you have assumed that I accused you of attempt- 





ing to discredit me. The idea I intended to convey was 
that, through The Traffic World, and more especially 
through the San Francisco dailies, the parties who gave 
the news of my indictment to the press did so in-a way 
that it received wide publicity and did so with the evident 
purpose of discrediting me. I know The Traffic World 
acted in perfect good faith. in publishing an account of 
the indictment as news of the day, but certain parties 
were particularly active in seeing that neither The Traffic 
World or any of the San Francisco papers failed to re- 
ceive news of the indictment, yet those same parties made 
no attempt to have the same papers publish the news 
of my acquittal and I still maintain that said parties 
and not The Traffic World nor the San Francisco dailies 
had an object in giving this matter wide publicity at the 
start and that that purpose was to discredit me. Certainly 
The Traffic World has acted absolutely fair in the mat- 
ter, and the space given my letter of the 8th inst. is 
deeply appreciated. Therefore, in justice to us_ both, 
might I ask that you give this letter space in your next 
issue, so that your readers may have no misunderstanding 
as to whom’ I contended attempted to discredit me in 
the eyes of the public? Perry Small. 
San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 26, 1916. 


ADVERTISING FREIGHT SERVICE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Advertising freight service is something that every traf- 
fic man should take up and insist, to a certain extent, that 
it be done. We know that there are a number of lines 
whose commercial agents do what is in their power along 
the line suggested, but believe if we got down to the bot- 
tom of the affair we will find that there is not the co- 
operation between the operating and traffic departments of 
the various railroads to benefit the shipper in the han- 
dling of freight; or, at least, that is what my experience 
has taught. me and, if I am in the wrong, I would like 
to be set right on this subject. 

The traffic department is held responsible for the 
amount of tonnage transported and the operating depart- 
ment is expected to furnish the necessary equipment to 
handle any and all that is tendered its line. After the 
freight solicitor has worked day and night to line up his 
tonnage, the operating department takes its own sweet 
time in moving it. Then, when the tonnage is lost through 
delay, the shipper swears he will never give the road 
another pound of freight, and the solicitor is told so in 
about so many words, while, as a matter of fact, he is 
not to blame; but at the same time the shipper cannot 
afford to lose the business in order to accommodate him, 
who is worthy of the support. 

There is no necessity for the delay in transit if the 
operating department would work in co-operation with 
the traffic department. In order to get the service 
through advertising, I believe the proper method would 
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pe to work on the operating department, and am sure 
that this would prove of more benefit to the shipper than 
for the traffic department to force a schedule through 
the operating department, with the result of a disappoint- 
ment in the end. By this I mean that if the traffic de- 
partment. would request a schedule; if it did not meet 
the approval of the operating department as to time, then 
we would be worse off in the end than we are to-day, and 
that is not saying much, because we cannot rely on the 
information we .are given by the freight solicitor. He 
knows..the schedule is a certain time between:two given 
points, but how is the shipper going to know that his 
shipment. will make that schedule? He is not allowed 
the privilege of a time table showing the schedule, and 
so he is compelled to take what is given him. Then, if 
a claim arises, the claim departnient will say that the 
shipment.made schedule time and you had been mis- 
informed as to. the schedule, which is. six days and not 
three. 

Then there is a chance for an argument and a lawsuit 
before the. claim is finally disposed of, while if the schedule 
was published then the question. would not have to be 
argued. - 

A shipper who handles from 300 to 800 cars a month 
wants service where he sells in hot competition and, in 
order to compete with his competitors, he must advertise 
and, in addition to this, he must ask for service. Then, 
if a-carrier expects a share of the business, he should 
advertise what he has to sell. Put the schedule before 
the public -and see that it is kept, and the co-operation 
of the operating: and traffic departments of the carrier 


and the shippers would be of great assistance in the han- - 


dling of traffic and do away with a great deal of grief 
which not only comes to the carrier but the shipper as 
well, in not knowing the schedule or the whereabouts of 
his shipments. 


To my knowledge, there is one line operating east of 
the Mississippi River that has a schedule which, if known 
through the columns of this paper, would increase its 
tonnage double that which they handle to-day. They 
follow the plan suggested by Mr. Wharton in his address 
of Dec. 14, 1916, published in The Traffic World of De- 
cember 23, by advising the shipper time and date they 
receive the shipment and time and date of arrival at 
destination, and, as the schedule is fast and kept up, the 
shipper knows that if he routes via that line, his worry 
is over. And if one eastern and western line would have 
herve enough to put it in print, there would be no ques- 
tion as to the balance falling in line.’ 


Let all of us help to bring this point before the oper- 
ating department in such a manner that it will join hands 
with the traffic department and put in existence a pub- 
lished freight schedule which is of as much value as a 
Passenger schedule. 

Edgar L. Davis, 
Traffic Department, the Boyle Company. 
Wichita, Kan., Dec. 28, 1916. 


TRAFFIC AND THE LAW SCHOOLS 
Editor The Traffic World: 

We have noted with considerable interest the article by 
Mr. John P, Byrne, which appeared in The Traffic World 
December 16, and also your editorial in the December 
23 issue, commenting upon the importance of scientific 
struction in the subject of interstate commerce, and 
the failure of the law schools to include this subject in 
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their curricula. The reason for this is- that the subject 
of interstate commerce covers a field of such amplitude 
that it requires special and peculiar” treatment. Ameri- 
can jurisprudence, to-day, is so extensive that the time 
devoted to the average law course is hardly sufficient 
to cover the basic principles of the common law, not say- 
ing anything of the detailed treatment of a subject so far- 
reaching as interstate commerce. Even though the law 
schools would include the subject of interstate commerce 
in their curricula, their treatment of it would be most 
general, for the most that they could hope to do, .and 
some of them are now performing that function, -would 
be to show the dual relation between the federal. govern- 
ment and the state governments, pointing out the extent 
of their respective powers governing commerce, and to 
comment upon the commerce clause in the federal con- 
stitution, and the instances where Congress has exer- 
cised this authority, and explain in a general way the 
nature and scope of the laws passed thereunder, such 
as the acts to regulate commerce, anti-trust laws, em- 
ployers’ liability acts, Panama Canal act, safety appli- 
ance acts, bill of lading act, hours of service laws, etc.., 
However, it is impossible for the law schools to single 
out any one of these divisions of the subject of inter- 
state commerce, and undertake a detailed treatment of 
that particular statute. And this is essentially true of 
the federal regulation of interstate freight rates and 
transportation with its multifarious ramifications. This 
subject can only be acquired by specialization and patient 
study. The legislation of the past few years has made 
transportation work so technical. that to-day it is a pro- 
fession in itself, and the traffic man of the future will, 
and of necessity must be, a traffic lawyer. His title will 
then be “commerce counsel” rather than traffic manager. 

This is a very large field of activity possessing many 
altitudes, and there is plenty of room on top. The juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Commission is be- 
coming more amplified each day, and.there is very little 
commerce that does not feel its influence. The prac- 
tical man, therefore, daily comes in contact with the 
numerous technicalities proving stumbling blocks to him. 
If the practical man would acquire a knowledge of the 
legal side of this subject, his work would be greatly 
facilitated, with a resultant increase in his efficiency and 
value to his employer. For one to attain the greatest 
degree of success in traffic work, it is necessary to pos- 
sess a knowledge of the practice and procedure in inter- 
state commerce cases, so as to make use of the “ma- 
chinery” at one’s command. - 

We beg to call attention to a special correspondence 
course on the subject of interstate commerce and railroad 
transportation which has been inaugurated by this col- 
lege to take care of the demand for technical training 
in this field. The law course covers the entire jurisdic: 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission, including 
practice and procedure in commerce cases. 

College of Interstate Commerce. 


Cincinnati, O., Jan. 4, 1917. ° 
WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH TRANS- 
PORTATION? 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Speaking at the third annual banquet of the Kansas 
City Traffic Club, Mr. E. F. Kearney, president of the Wa- 
bash Railway, said: “Speaking as a citizen, what is the 
pressing railroad problem?” 

Mr. Winthrop M. Daniels, member of the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission, addressing the Toledo Transporta- 
tion Club, said: “If we look beyond the present emer- 
gency, and the emergency measures that may help to rem- 
edy it, the underlying situation which discloses itself is 
far from reassuring. The ultimate fact is that the Ameri- 
can railways as. a whole are at present unable to handle 
the total volume of American commerce at peak load. 
This is a condition in which industrial America cannot and 
will not acquiesce.” ‘ 

The question is, what has caused the untoward situa- 
tion referred to? 

Are not the railroads entitled to relief when, having 
completed their transportation obligation they properly 
tender or place cars for unloading? 

Is it not then the obligation of the patrons of the rail- 
- roads either to make adequate and proper preparations for 
receipt and unloading of cars, or issue instructions for 
reshipment or reconsignment in accord with the provisions 
of promulgated tariffs filed at Washington? 

In an effort to compel their patrons to handle cars 
promptly and propertly, the railroads have filed tariffs 
providing for increased demurrage charges, but a de- 
murrage penalty can only be a means to an end. The de- 
murrage rules, of themselves, are not a panacea for trans- 
portation evils. 

The present demurrage rules (so-called) were preceded 
by rules and regulations known as “car service” rules 
and regulations, and as reasonable rules and regulations, 
where the railroad could go into court with “clean hands,” 
proving that as party of the first part it had fulfilled its 
transportation obligation and had properly tendered cars 
to the consignee, the courts ruled that it was entitled to 
relief. 

The courts additionally stated that, in the interest of 
the general public reasonable rules and regulations must 
be maintained, and that a patron, as party of the second 
part, who failed to release a car within the reasonable 
time allowed for unloading, or, where the car was for re- 
shipment: or reconsignment, failed to furnish the instruc- 
tions for additional service within the reasonable time 
allowed, perpetrated a wrong against the body politic. It 
was because of that wrong to the public that the car serv- 
ice rules of the railroads were, sustained, the courts in- 
variably ruling that the charge was in the nature of a 
penalty for breach of contract. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in the Car- 
mack amendment case, ruled that the transportation obli- 
gation, as exhibited in the bill of lading, is not inviolable, 
but must be considered in relation to the third party—the 
general public—thereby sustaining the lower courts. In 
the same case the Supreme Court ruled that every railroad 
over which a car moves beiween initial point and final 
destination, is in interdependent and correlated interest 
in the contract for service. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the contract for transporta- 
tion must be exhibited in’its entirety. That there are 
three parties invariably in interest; and that in order to 
attain to car efficiency the railroads and their patrons 
must be held to proper responsibility, the railroads for 
transportation in accord with the bill of lading contract, 
their patrons for relief to the railroads from unnecessary 
and unwarranted delay to the car. 

The courts have ruled that a demurrage charge is an 
accessorial charge; that it is neither a trackage, nor a 
storage, nor a warehouse charge, but that it partakes of 
the nature of all three of those charges. It is, in reality, 
a penalty for breach of contract. The courts have stated 
that it is detrimental to all in interest if a car is delayed, 
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after receipt by a consignee, beyond the time actually 
necessary in order to accomplish the bill of lading obliga. 
tion. That is, the consignee, as party of the second: part, 
must properly proceed by prompt unloading in order that 
the transportation obligation may be completed. 

Should not, therefore, the patrons of the railroads be 
held to responsibility for the maintenance of reasonable 
facilities for the receipt and prompt unloading of cars 
where the cars are to be unloaded; and the prompt fur. 
nishing of instructions where cars are held under privi- 
leges provided in the tariffs for distribution, reconsigp. 
ment and reshipment? 

There is more or less efficiency in railroad transporta- 
tion unless the railroads are called upon to carry a “peak 
load”; and, although it is the obligation of the railroads 
to make reasonable preparations for the handling of ton- 
nage which may be offered, they cannot fully control the 
loaded car. There is practically a 50-50 obligation between 
the railroads and their patrons. 

The unnecessary holding of cars has resulted in addi- 
tional service and unprecedented demands upon the power 
of the railroads—demands for special service, special de- 
liveries—which are complied with as far as possible by the 
railroads in an effort to relieve themselves of the cars 
which consignees state they will unload upon delivery. 
But, special service—that is, the delivery of specified -cars 
from out of a pool of cars consigned to so many different 
consignees—of necessity results in abnormal demands 
upon the power of the railroads. . 

At the present time, there is a specific obligation ex- 
hibited in the so-called demurrage tariff, that specific obli- 
gation being that a consignee must pay the charge named 
if cars are detained beyond the free time allowed as pro- 
vided for in the rules. But, the collection of the demur- 
rage charge does not release the car. The charge does, 
under ordinary circumstances, expedite the movement of 
ears. It will decrease the elapsed time taken for the un- 
loading of a car, but when there is a congested condition 
which results in abnormal demurrage charges it is an 
exhibit of the failure of the demurrage rules to attain 
service efficiency. Service is as vitally in the interest of 
the railroads’ patrons as it is in the interest of the rail- 
roads; and many plants have learned that where they 
promptly receive and unload cars, removing the bar to de 
livery of cars later received, the cars later received are 
handled far more promptly by the railroads. Under pres- 
ent conditions all plants are suffering—the plants which 
have provided reasonable facilities, as well as the plants 
which have not provided such facilities. And the with 
holding of receipt of cars by many plants has resulted in 
congestion of the railroads’ rails, both within and beyond 
the terminal. That is applicable to consignees operating 
from plants, but the underlying basis of responsibility 
should also be made plain where cars are billed for trans 
shipment to vessels, both at seaboard and at the lakes. 
The congestion at ports has resulted in congestion ad- 
jacent to and beyond the rails of the carriers responsible 
for final delivery. 

It is my thought that Mr. Kearney was right in making 
his additional statement: “I want to say to the people 
of this country, if they are to recover their railroads and 
give them fair treatment, they are going to have a pattle 
royal.” 

The battle royal will be due to the great difficulty in 
persuading the people to give up long-established privi- 
leges. A curious thing is, that a man will debate his 
rights, but will not debate his privileges. And surely it is 
not right for a consignee to hold a car beyond the physical 
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time necessary for its unloading. If he does so, as stated 
by the courts, he perpetrates a wrong against the body 
politic. ; 

Although there is an appreciation in many parts of the 
country that the interests of the railroads and their pa- 
trons are mutual, and that any rule or regulation which 
tends to free movement of cars results in actual benefits 
to both parties in interest, there are many patrons who 
persistently maintain that it is the obligation of the rail- 
road to perform additional and unwarranted service in or- 
der to supplement deficiencies in their facilities—de- 
ficiencies for which they should be held to direct respon- 
sibility. 

All patrons of the railroads handling cars for loading 
or unloading should be held to responsibility for roadways, 
runways, platforms and warehouses to take care of one 
full day’s receipts of freight, and 50 per cent more. The 
greater the facilities furnished by the patrons of the roads 
for their own service, the more regular will be the service 
of the railroads. The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in its decision in the ore case, has pointed the way to a 
better understanding, in that consideration is now being 
given to the service at destination, and to the conditions 
surrounding said service. 

All improvements in railroad service, from the very 
nature of the business, must be evolutionary. Therefore, 
there should be a basic understanding on the part of 
both the railroads and their patrons as to their obligations, 
the patrons being held to responsibility for furnishing nec: 
essary facilities if cars are to be delivered to them on 
their own tracks, and the railroads being held to responsi- 
bility for reasonable conditions surrounding their public 
delivery tracks. The railroads should also be held re- 
sponsible for reasonable and proper conditions surround- 
ing their interchange tracks where service is correlated 
with the service of other roads in interest in the trans- 
portation obligation. Giving consideration to the decision 
of the Supreme Court, the railroads are obligated to pro- 
vide proper interchange tracks because of their direct re- 
sponsibility in the handling of cars from initial point to 
final destination. Consideration should also be given to 
the responsibility of all transportation agencies in interest 
in any contract, whether it is a railroad company or a 
marine transportation company. If there are no through 
or concurrent tariffs, then the responsibility and the rights 
of the holding carrier at port should be made plain. 


The car service principle as now exhibited in the de- 
murrage tariff will assist in reducing accumulations, but 
when charges do not result in a decrease in the number 
of cars held, consideration should be given to the question 
as to whether or not embargoes must be placed in order to 
stop additional accumulations. Just as long as it is the 
obligation of the railroads to accept all cars properly 
loaded to all stations designated in the tariff upon tender 
of billing instructions, just so long will abnormal condi- 
tions be engendered. No railroad can place an embargo 
on shipments excepting when it can defend its procedure 
by making an exhibit of congestion; and there are so 
Many different routes, so many patrons served by many 
different roads that the individual railroad does not feel 
Warranted in refusing to accept a car when there is a 
Possibility of fulfilling its transportation obligation. 

The present situation is due in a large measure to the 
failure to understand that the problem cannot be solved 
by one of the three parties in interest; and, consideration 
being given to the general public, mandatory instructions 
should bear equally upon both the railroad and their pa- 
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trons. It is in the interest of all that each one should be 
held to reasonable and proper responsibility. 

This whole question arises because of a so-called empty 
ear shortage. To me it is a question as to whether or 
not it is a loaded car surplusage. And has not this loaded 
car surplusage of the last year resulted in wearing out 
the power of the railroads because of the excessive and 
unwarranted demands upon it? And are we not going 
into the inclement season with a shortage of power which 
has resulted from the abnormal conditions surrounding 
the holding of thousands of cars in trunk line territory, 
from which, up to the present writing, the railroads have 
found it practically impossible to obtain relief? 

W. M. Prall, 
Supt. of Car Service, Pennsylvania Lines West of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 30, 1916. 


AGAINST RULE FOR EXTENSION 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The House, January 4, refused, by a vote of 167 to 145, 
to adopt a rule to extend the life of the Newlands regula- 
tion investigation committee for one year. 

Eager to hasten the passage of railroad legislation by 
Congress, the president had called Representative Henry 
of Texas, chairman of the house rules committee, to the 
White House and urged him to bring up the rule on the 
Newlands committee extension at once. This rule would 
have barred debate, permitting the members only to vote 
on the resolution without discussion. 

Twenty-seven Democrats voted against the adoption of 
the rule and five Republicans and three Independents 
voted for it. 

Representative Mann of Illinois charged the purpose of 
the resolution was to give a job to a “lame duck.” He 
referred to Representative Cullop of Indiana, one of the 
provisions of the resolution being that Cullop should: be 
retained on the committee after March 4, when his term 
expires, at a salary of $7,500 a year. 

Representative Adamson and his associates are using 
pullmotors, oxygen tanks and saline solution to keep alive 
the Newlands committee. The refusal of the House to 
adopt a rule for consideration of Adamson’s resolution 
extending the life of the committee is generally regarded 
as the final blow. 

The death of the investigation by limitation on January 
8 has been foreshadowed for a long time. Thé limitation 
was put in to still the hostility at the time the original 
resolution was adopted. Even if the House should extend 
the resolution beyond Monday, the “progressive” sena- 
tors would probably talk it to death. 

The report required by Monday will be a statement of 
the inability of the committee to complete its work and 
possibly contain a recommendation that the work be con- 
tinued. 


eee RATE INVESTIGATION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Commission has ordered a general investigation 
into potato rates from the northern peninsula of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Minnesota and other points in West- 
ern Trunk Line territory to Chicago, St. Louis, Chicago 
and Mississippi River crossings, ‘both local and beyond, 
and to the Southwest. In doing so it acted on the appli- 


cation of the Potato Association of America. 
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Efficiency in Traffic 


New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 
in Freight Handling and Other Branches of Traffic Work 


PROGRESSION IN ORGANIZATION 
AND THE MANUFACTURING AND 
SALES DEPARTMENTS OF 
THE RAILROAD 


“ (By G. W. Luce, Freight Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific Co.) 

In all manufacturing plants which begin on a small 
scale, the details of the business are necessarily under 
the supervision of one person; to be otherwise would be 
wasteful, The same is true of small transportation manu- 
facturing plants, all departments being under one head, 
the manager or superintendent of the road being the 
“monarch of all he surveys.” This is true whether in 
the early part of the nineteenth century or at the present 
time, and as it ever will be. 

As manufacturing plants grow and develop into large 
concerns, the necessity for economy and efficiency arises 
and their “one-man” superintendence gives way to a de- 
partmental organization consisting of an executive, manu- 
facturing, sales, law and accounting departments. The 
executive department is generally composed of the presi- 
dent and vice-presidents in charge of each department, 
reporting to the president, the various departments being 
in direct charge of the managers. 


Railroad a Factory. 


The railroad is nothing else than a manufacturing plant. 
It has its manufacturing (operating) department and its 
sales (traffic) department, as well as its other depart- 
ments. The vice-president in charge of the manufacturing 
(operating) department produces the only commodity 
which the plant manufactures for sale, namely, “trans- 
portation,” which is manufactured in accordance with the 
requirements, plans and specifications of the sales (traffic) 
department. 

The orders of the vice-president in charge of the manu- 
facturing (operating) department are carried out by the 
manager of that department, and his orders by his assist- 
ants, and theirs by the superintendents, all of whom are 
especially trained in the manufacture of transportation 
and in the use of the tools and equipment which are 
necessary therefor. 

All branches of the manufacturing (operating) depart- 
ment must depend upon information from the gales (traf- 
fic) department to be able to meet the requirements of 
the customers. 

Co-operation Essential. 


The training of those in the manufacturing department 
has, naturally, been along different lines from those in 
the sales (traffic) department, yet they are always work- 
ing with a view of increasing the production, thereby 
reducing the cost unit, and always lending a hand to 
the sales (traffic) department by encouraging customers 
whenever possible by promptly serving them and by 
courteous treatment, as all officers and employes of all 





departments of any well-regulated manufacturing plant 
should do. 

Competition of manufacture (service) is the same as 
it always has been and always will be. The products 
of labor in all manufacturing plants are of a higher grade 
to-day and are executed in a more scientific manner, hay. 
ing better tools and equipment now than ever before, and 
the quality of manufacture has kept pace with the de 
mands of the customers and requirements of competition, 
but prices have been on a downward tendency and, be 
cause of the reduction in cost, profits generally have 
been satisfactory to those plants which have handled 
their manufacturing departments economically and eff. 
ciently. 

Must Watch Costs. 


' The percentage of the cost of manufacture in all manv. 


facturing plants is higher as compared with the total 
cost, and this is particularly true in a transportation 
manufacturing plant. Hence, the managers or superin- 
tendents of the manufacturing department are responsible 
for the greater percentage of costs of the entire organ- 
ization than any other department, and it rests with them 
to keep the cost unit down so that greater profits will be 
realized. 

The overhead cost in all plants is, in a degree, sta 
tionary, and a reasonable increased volume of business 
should be turned out without any appreciable increase 
in such cost. Hence, by proper management in the sales 
(traffic) department, resulting in increased sales, greater 
profits under such conditions are assured. 

The manufacturer cannot always see the defects in his 
manufacture; they must be ascertained by the salesmen 
in the field when offering their goods to customers, and 
his samples (service rendered) must at least equal his 
competitors. If the manufacturing department does not 
turn out the goods in accordance with plans and specifica 
tions of the sales (traffic) department, then the goods 
(service) will not sell. It takes a good organization to 
turn out satisfactory goods, and it takes good and efficient 
salesmen to sell them. 


Makes Selling Prices. 


No doubt some of the manufacturing heads may become 
good salesmen, but it is difficult for one to attend to both 
departments without neglecting one or the other. In other 
words, large concerns must be organized on departmental 
lines, and each department must have a manager in col 
trol of all details pertaining to it for. the entire plant to 
be economically, efficiently and successfully operated. 

The vice-president in charge of sales (traffic) depart 
ment sells the commodity, or transportation, both freight 
and passenger. His orders are carried out by the depart 
ment (freight and passenger) managers, assistant mana 
gers and division managers (it matters not what their 
titles may be), all of whom are especially trained in 
the making of price lists and in selling the commodity, 
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“transportation,” and he knows when that which he-is 
offering for sale is satisfactory to his customers. 

The price list is most difficult to make. He must con- 
sider the varying cost of production; that made in the 
valleys differing from that made in the mountains, as it 
does with that made along the water. He must consider 
the competition he meets with, whether by land or water, 
also of markets, and give due regard to the value of 
his manufacture (service) to his customers, so that the 
customers will purchase and use the maximum amount 
and, therefore, make his prices (rates) accordingly and, 
at the same time, as near as can be, consistently. 

The sales (traffic) manager’s price list is larger than 
that of all other manufactories combined, covering as it 
does every individual and every known article in the 
world, and his price list must be published in accordance 
with the law of the land, and cannot be changed without 
advance notice to his customers. 


Price Competition. 


Competition in prices (rates) is indulged in as in the 
past and probably will be in the future, not by the so- 
called “midnight” price lists (tariffs) or secret cutting of 
rates and rebating, as in the old days, but by reducing 
the price (rate) and lawfully publishing the change, for 
there is no law prohibiting the lowering of a rate to 
encourage the movement of any particular traffic, but the 
rate must be published, meeting legal requirements, and 
such reductions must be supervised by the sales (traffic) 
manager and only permitted when the change in rate is 
necessary. 

Prices (rates) are not fixed by law, but by the sales 
(traffic) managers, but each change must be published 
under the regulations of commissions before being quoted. 
All prices (rates) are not made by individual sales (traffic) 
managers. Some are made by conference with others in- 
terested in the sale of similar transportation, or with 
those who are jointly interested in the joint manufacture 
of joint transportation. 

If the sales manager desires to increase his price (rates) 
on any portion of his goods (transportation) he has for 
sale, he may do so, but he may have his troubles with 
the Commission in the shape of investigation, resulting in 
hearings before the Commission, for which defense he has 
a bureau especially organized for that purpose. 

The sales departments of all manufacturing plants have 
made them (the plants) what they are to-day. The man- 
ager must always be alert in arranging the manufacture 
of the goods (service) on terms (rates) satisfactory to the 
consumer, or customer, and the plant he represents. 


Study Customers’ Needs. 


The sales agents in the field are selling the goods to 
the customers, ascertaining their needs and anticipating 
their future wants, also what his competitors are doing, 
and spurring on his manufacturing department to improve 
and develop, until to-day his goods (service) are better 
“gg his competitors’ and delivery as nearly perfect as can 
e. 

Increase in sales results in greater volume of produc- 
tion, and for that reason the untiring efforts of the sales 
(traffic) department is to sell the heaviest carload of 
goods, for it lessens the unit of cost of all goods (service) 
in delivery. 

The salesman is born, but improves with experience 
and age. A successful one must have a large capital, well, 
secured, consisting of affability, personal appearance, edu- 
Cation, honesty, energy, efficiency and the friends he 
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makes and keeps. He must gain the confidence of his 
customers by honesty of purpose, integrity and the ful- 
fillment of his promises, and of the quality and delivery 
of his goods (service). 

In conclusion it should be apparent to all that small 
plants must start economically under one head until they 
grow into their greatness, requiring properly organized 
departments, never to return to their earlier days when 
the manager or superintendent was “monarch of all he 
surveyed.” To do so would be retrogression and destruc- 


tion of efficiency. 





Personal Notes 


Edward W. Wardin is appointed soliciting freight agent | 
of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Company, 
reporting.to the division freight agent, Rochester, N. Y. 

‘W. T. Watkinson is appointed traveling freight agent 
of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad Company, 
vice H. R. Mason resigned to accept service with another 
company. 

B. E. Morgan is appointed freight traffic manager of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Company. The 
office of general freight agent is discontinued. Edwin 
Kluever is appointed assistant general freight agent, 
Cleveland, Ohio; J. H. Grant, assistant general freight 
agent, is appointed chief of tariff bureau, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Benjamin McKeen has been elected fifth vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania Company, in charge of the real estate 
and industrial departments and to assist the third vice- 
president in certain matters pertaining to the traffic de- 
partment and act for him in his absence, with office at 
Pittsburgh. John J. Koch is made freight traffic manager. 

The Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway of South Caro- 
lina announces the following appointments: E. W. Sears, 
Florida agent; H. E. Partridge, commercial agent, vice E. 
W. Sears; H. M. Bonham, traveling freight agent, vice 
H. E. Partridge, all at Jacksonville, Fla; N. H. Rahn, com- 
mercial agent, Macon, Ga., vice C. J. Nalle, resigned; H. 
G. King, traveling freight agent, reporting to J. E. Scott, 
commercial agent, Atlanta, Ga.; L. L. Mason, soliciting 
freight agent, vice H. G. King. 

BE. W. Bennett is appointed agent of the New York “Des- - 
patch Refrigerator Line, National Despatch Refrigerator 
Line, Chicago, New York & Boston Refrigerator Co., with 
headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis. 

W. L. White is appointed general freight and passenger 
agent of the Salt Lake &. Utah Railroad Company, with 
headquarters at Salt Lake City. Raymond D. Smith is 
appointed traveling freight and passenger agent, with head- 
quarters at Provo, vice I. M. Warner, assigned to other 
duties. 

C. W. Kirberg is’ appointed soliciting freight agent of 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & “St. Louis Railway, with 
headquarters at Chattanooga, Tenn., vice H. H. Kilpatrick, 
resigned to accept service with another company. Mr. 
Kirberg will report to the commercial agent at Chatta- 
nooga. 

J. W. Orr has been appointed auditor of the Ohio River 
& Western Railway Company, with office at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to succeed C. A. Brown, resigned to accept service 
with the Pennsylvania Lines. 

In accordance with the revised organization, effective 
Jan. 1, 1917, the following appointments have been made 
by the Pennsylvania Company, the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company: A. P. Griest, audi- 
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tor of miscellaneous accounts; McClellan Harrison, assist- 
ant auditor of miscellaneous accounts; R. S. Westerman, 
assistant auditor of freight traffic, all with offices at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, 

R. H. Mills is appointed commercial agent of the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Company, with headquarters 
at New York. 

William Gourlay has been promoted from general traffic 
agent of the American Express Company to general agent 
in charge of the Chicago department. 

Dwight N. Lewis of Des Moines has been appointed to 
the Iowa railroad commission, to succeed Clifford Thorne, 
resigned. John H. Guiher has been elected chairman, - 

George H. White, inspector of agencies for the Southern 
Railway, has been appointed general agent, with office at 
Brunswick, Ga., vice E. L. McGougan, who died. L. D. 
’ Fuller, farm products agent, with office at Huntsville, Ala., 
has been made agricultural agent, with headquarters at 
West Point, Miss. 

R. D. Jones, general agent ‘of the Empire Line at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has been appointed general agent, with office 
at Chicago, succeeding G. S. Savage, who died; R. E. 
Youngs has been appointed agent at Milwaukee, Wis., suc- 
ceeding Mr. Jones, and T. J. Schram has been appointed 
general agent at Omaha, Neb., succeeding Mr. Youngs. 

V. D. Fort, recently elected president of the Memphis 
Traffic and Transportation Club, has been in the railrouwd 
service since 1885, in local freight and general freight of- 
fice work. He began work for the Illinois Central Railroad 
at Chicago, August 1, 1892, as chief tariff clerk, and later 
held the position successively of chief clerk, general freight 
department; assistant general freight agent, general freight 
agent, and assistant freight traffic manager, his present 
position. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad announces that Joseph P. 
Quilty is appointed manager*of mail, express and milk 
traffic, with headquarters at Boston, Mass. He has direct 
supervision over all matters pertaining to the handling of 
this traffic, in addition to his duties in connection with 
station service. 

The Mobile & Ohio Railroad Company announces the 
following changes in its freight traffic organization: J. P. 
McDonough, commercial agent, Atlanta, Ga., vice Chas. Pat- 
ton, resigned; C. O. Ruden, traveling freight agent, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., vice Mr. McDonough; F. J. Young, traveling 
freight agent, Atlanta, Ga., vice Mr. Ruden; R. F. Wynne, 
soliciting freight agent, Atlanta, Ga., vice Mr. Young. The 
office of soliciting lumber agent is abolished and H. A. 
Smith is appointed general lumber agent, with headquart- 
ers at Meridian, Miss. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of St. Louis has adopted a plan of 
issuing letters to members. from time to time, to keep 
them advised as to club affairs. The next entertainment 
will be given at the Mercantile Club, February 22. 





The tenth annual dinner of the Traffic Club of Chicago 
will be held at the Hotel L Salle, January 24. 





The Transportation Club of Louisville will have its fifth 
anhual dinner at the Seelbaech Hotel, January 10. The 
speakers will be: Frank Trumbull, chairman Railway 
Executives’ Advisory Committee and chairman of the 
board, C. & O. Railway, “A Constructive Program and 
Opportunity;” O. Leon Reid, superintendent Board of 
Education and superintendent Louisville public schools, 
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“An Old Story Retold;” Wible L. Mapother, toastmaster, 
first vice-president L. & N. Railroad; invocation, Rt.-Rey, 
Charles E. Woodcock, Episcopal bishop of Kentucky. 





The Traffic Club of Newark announces that the speak. 
ers for the eighth annual-dinner, to be held at The Wash. 
ington, Tuesday, January 9, will be: Joseph S. Freling. 
huysen, United ‘States -senator-elect for New Jersey; 
Howard MacSherry, general trial attorney of the Public 
Service Corporation; Dr. Edward Ewing Pratt, chief of 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the United 
States; Augustus F. Mack, president of the Federal Ship. 
ping Company; Thomas L. Raymond, mayor of the city 
of Newark. 





The Traffic Club of Philadelphia will hold its ninth 
annual dinner at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Tuesday 
evening, January 16, at 6:30 o’clock. The speakers will 
be: James A. Reed, United States senator for Missouri; 
Dudley Field Malone, collector of customs, port of New 
York; the Rt.-Rev. Bishop Rhinelander of the diocese of 
Pennsylvania. A special dinner will be served lady guests 
in the Red Room, at 6:30 o’clock. At the conclusion 
of the dinner the ladies will assemble in the balcony 
for the speaking and, following this, a dance will be given 
in the ballroom. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The first summary of the results of the operations of big 
roads in November was issued by the Commission Janu 
ary 3. It covers the returns of fifty-five roads with a mile 
age of 78,650. 

The operating revenue for the country as a whole rose 
from $118,947,448 to $127,403,269; operating expenses 
from $75,196,070 to $84,721,003; net declined from $43; 
751,378 to $42,682,366 or from $559 to $552 per mile. 

There was also a slump in the net in the eastern district, 
although the revenue rose from $63,497,242 to $67,411,229; 
expenses rose from $43,221,236 to $48,743,025, and the net 
declined from $20,276,006 to $18,668,204, or from $786 to 
$719 per mile, 

The era of increasing operating and net revenues Col 
tinued in the Southern District, the operating revenue ris 
ing from $15,110,141 to $16,681,287; expenses from $9,475; 
992, to $10,280,339, and the net from $5,634,149 to $6,400; 
948, or from $462 to $521 a mile, 

The Western District slumped in the net, although the 
operating revenue rose from $40,340,065 to $43,310,753, ex 
penses from $22,498,842 to $25,697,639, causing a decline in 
the net from $17,841,223 to $17,613,114, or from $443 to 
$436 per mile. 

The totals for the five months of the fiscal year ending 
with November showed no departure from the long cor 
tinued feature of rising operating and net revenues. For 
the country as a whole the operating revenue rose from 
$578,498,261 to $651,640,446; expenses from $368,629,594 to 
$420,229,987, and net from $209,859,667 to $231,410,459, oF 
from $2,684 to $2,945 per mile. 

In the eastern district the operating revenue rose from 
$316,233,614 to $354,231,787; expenses from $208,600,995 to 
$242,112,965 and net from $107,632,619 to $112,118,822 
from $4,174 to $4,333 per mile. 

In the southern district the operating revenue advanced 
from $73,868,897 to $81,896,758; expenses from $46,558,176 
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to $50,785,309 and net from $27,310,719 to $31,111,449, ‘or 
from $2,241 to $2,536. 

In the western district the revenue rose from $188,386,- 
760 to $215,511,901; expenses from $113,470,421 to $127,331,- 
713, and net from $74,916,329 to $88,180,188, or from $1,863 
to $2,181 per mile. 


RECONSIGNMENT TARIFFS 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The carriers, January 5, renewed their application t9 
file new reconsignment and diversion tariffs on short no- 
tice. In their explanation they say the rules are for diver- 
sion On reconsignment “at designated hold points.” Any 
change in billing is held to be diversion or reconsignment 
if it causes a change of instructions for delivery. The 
carriers will not be responsible for failure of recoussign- 
ment except for negligence of employes. 

The charge for diversion before arrival is two dollars; 
no charge for diversion at originating terminal yard if or- 
ders arrive before car leaves yard; if orders reach local 
freight agent in time to-give instructions to yard crew on 
arrival at billed destination, charge will be two dollars; 
like charge for diversion short of original billed destina- 
tion; after arrival charge will be five dollars; reconsign- 
ment after placement within switching limits at local 
switching rate before placement free; if instructions are 
given within twenty-four hours, the charge is two dollars, 
afterwards it is five. 

The ninth rule says: “Charges will apply whether ship- 
ments are on local, joint or combination of intermediates.” 
If no through rate applies, the charge will be the sum 
of locals plus reconsignment fee. 

No freight can be diverted to an embargoed point un- 
less forwarded before the declaration of embargo. 

Exceptions are broken bulk shipments, ex-lake grain, 


RAILWAY ACCOUNTING 


By C. S. SIKES, General Auditor 
of the Pere Marquette Railroad 


A clear and interesting description of the accounting 
methods of railroads and the organization by which they 
are carried out. Depreciation, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission classification, the station agent’s office, audit- 
ing of agents’ accounts, the central office, and many other 
phases of the subject are discussed from the point of 
view of the present day. Standard forms are reproduced, 
and the whole accounting process described by an expert 
of wide experience. 


La Salle Extension University 
Dept. 423, 4046-58 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO. 
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WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ml. 


Do Business by Mail 
It’s profitable, with accurate lists of prospects. Our catalogue 
contains vital information on Mail Advertising. Also prices and 
quantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such as; © 
War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper Mfrs. 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs. Foundries 
Shoe Retailers Doctors Farmers 
Auto Owners Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs. 
Write for this valuable reference book. Also prices and 
samples of Fac-simile Letters, 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 
Ross-Gould, 822P Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
BRaistS St.Louis 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the n 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with: the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 6 North La Salle St., Chicago. 

paves COVE OS~d 00 COs eRTETEW SS President 
Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ HEigchange. 
W. H. Chandler mere & Vice-President 
Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Caer F.. Tile <écccscesscs paieeeaa ° Secretary-Treasurer 
toi ae Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


F. Lacey.... 
5 North La Salle St., Chicago..- 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 


Cece cree ccc enececteeseeccccace Vice-President 
Wes ie: MINS s'eé:0sadaerenesavns 5G aiepdnencsueleel Secretary-Treasurer 
TraffiCc Manager 


All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Il. 


PREVENT PILFERING and DAMAGE 


TO YOUR SHIPMENTS BY USING ; 


ACME STEEL BOX STRAPPING 


Makes strong, durable containers 


No. 7 Acme Box Strap 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


ACME STEEL GOODS CO. 


Acme Twisted Wire Box Strapping 


Manufacturers 


2840 Archer Avenue - CHICAGO 
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moving under, at and east of Lake Erie port rates, hay and 


grain stopped for grading, or other official inspections. 

No changes are proposed on fruits, berries and veget- 
ables, or lake cargo coal and coke or coal and coke to 
the Atlantic seaboard for transshipment. 


EXPORT TRAFFIC FREE TIME 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


4 


Tariffs reducing the free time on export traffic from 


ten to five days began reaching the public files of the 
Commission January 3. They are to become effective 
February 1. If export traffic is not loaded or sent to 
shipside at the end of the five-day period, the collection 
of demurrage under the recently effective progressive 
scale will begin on the sixth day. 

These tariffs constitute a step in what the carriers call 
their determination to conserve equipment so as to pre- 
vent congestion, such as has affected transportation for 
the last six months. 


IRON AND STEEL RATES 

THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
A formal complaint has been filed by the Pollak Steel 
Company, with mills in Cincinnati and Chicago, against 
the Baltimore & Ohio and other railroads operating in 
Central Freight and Eastern Trunk Line territories—that 
is to say, roughly, from the Mississippi River to the At- 
lantic seaboard—alleging that the carriers in adjusting 
rates on iron and steel from Cincinnati to eastern des- 
tinations have made unreasonable ones from Cincinnati 

and other points of origin in that district. 
The material fact on which the allegation of unreason- 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MAN, with ten years’ experi- 
ence in packing, routing, classification, tracing, collection 
of claims and auditing, desires to get into communication 
with some growing corporation where a system is wanted 
in the traffic section that will save fifty per cent. New 
England territory considered. J. C. H., Traffic Manager, 
care The Traffic World, Chicago. ' 


ee NR el SE RNR NORRIE REE SE RR OE 
WANTED POSITION—I want a bigger TRAFFIC JOB 


—or one offering opportunity to work into larger place 
in short time; have reached the limit in present position. 
Believe I am educated and efficiently trained for larger 
things in traffic. Age thirty-seven, single, aggressive 
and reliable. Ten years: with trunk line railroads oper- 
ating west of Chicago and Mississippi River; four years’ 
commercial traffic work, specializing iron and steel com- 
modities. Railroad service entirely with local freight, 
claim and tariff departments. Broad technical knowledge 
of tariffs, classifications, routings, all territories; also 
familiar with interstate commerce act, tariff circular 
regulations, conference rulings and commercial law. Will 
earnestly consider any proposition in the field mentioned 
offering remuneration commensurate with results obtained. 


L. O. 6, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 
eR A IN A TT ET TTT A MR NS SS LTRS GE SRT A RENE Te ty 
WANTED—TRAFFIC MANAGER at once in grain office. 


Must be “Alive.” Party must be capable of taking care 
of other work. Give age and particulars. Address Box 
17, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 
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ableness is based is that in making rates from Pittsburgh 
and Buffalo and particularly from the first-mentioned point 
they have departed from the percentage rule in making 
class rates: between New York and Chicago. 

In a way of speaking the complaint is the substance of 
the argument made by Francis B. James in behalf of 
the complaining company before the Commission Decenm-. 
ber 23 in connection with the eastern iron and sieel 
export rate case. Cincinnati thinks it is justly ag. 
grieved because Pittsburgh was equalized with Buffalo, 
while it was kept up to the strict rule of the percentage 
system of stating rates. Pittsburgh and Buffalo, the 
complaint points out, have rates on domestic shipments 
of iron and steel that are less than would result from 
the application of the percentage rule. Cincinnati, on 
the other hand, being an 87 per cent point, is required 
to pay on iron and steel 87 per cent of the New York. 
Chicago rate. Pittsburgh is a 66 per cent point, but its 
rates are less than 66 per cent of the New York-Chicago 
rate; hence the complaint. 








Digest of New Complaints 


No. 9210, Sub. No. 2. J. Pratt Carroll, Inc., New York City, vs. 
P. RB. R. Co 


Ask for a refund of cartage charges on consignment of 
tomatoes sent to complainant in New York City which charge 
accrued by reason of the strike of freight handlers at piers, 

No. 9391. S. T. Alcus & Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La., vs. Louis- 
iana Ry. & Nav. Co. et al. Against charge of 5 cents per 
100 pounds switching charges on carload shipments of gum 
lumber from McElroy, La., to New Orleans, La. Ask for 
reparation. 

No, 9369. Chicago Lumber and Coal Co., East St. Louis, IIL, 
vs. Ala. G. S. R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on lumber from Epley, Miss. 
to Hazleton, Pa. Cease and desist order and reparation asked 





for. 

No. 9370. Charles Schaefer, Sr., Charles Schaefer, Jr., trading 
as Charles Schaefer & Son, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Townley and 
Newark, N. J., vs. the Long Island R. R. Co. 

Against the provisions of Sup. 4 to Long Island R. R. 1 
C. C. No. 631, as unjust and unreasonable as applied to load- 
ing and unloading of hay at Flatbush Ave. Station. Cease 

hn nee order and reparation asked for. 

oO. i 
Supply Co. of Parkersburg, W. Va., and St. Louis, Mo., vs. 
the A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

_ Against Western Classification No. 54, Item 72, “rig irons 
in barrels, boxes or bundles, L. C. , third .class, carload 
Class A, minimum carload weight 36,000 pounds, mixed car- 
loads only,’’ as applied to shipments of rig iron, oil well outfits, 
Cease and desist order, establishment of just and reasonable 
rates and reparation asked for. 


‘No. 9372. Durham Coal and Iron Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., vs. 


Cent. of Ga. Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on shipments of coal from 
Durham, Ga., to Denison, Tex., by reason of the absence of 
joint through rates. Cease and desist order and reparation 
asked for; also the establishment of just and reasonable rates 
between the points named. 

No. 9373. The Cleveland Provision Co., Ohio, vs. the Ann Arbor 
R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges, rules and regu- 
lations governing the shipment of hogs and other small live 
stock in single and double deck cars from points in Central 
Freight Association territory to Cleveland. Ask for the es- 
tablishment of just and reasonable rules, regulations and 
rates. Also for reparation. 

No. 9374. David Berg Distilling Co., Philadelphia, Pa., vs. 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 

Against a rate of 83 cents per net ton on molasses or black 
strap from import vessels, shipside, at Reed street wharves, 
Philadelphia, for transportation by tank cars to complainant’s 
Plant, 300 yards distant, as unjust, unreasonable and exceSs- 
ive. Ask for a cease and desist order, the establishment of 4 
charge-not to exceed $2 per car, or such other rate as the 
Commission may determine is just and reasonable, and repa- 
ration to the basis of the rate thus established. 

No, 9375. N. A. Webster, Texarkana, Ark., vs. St. Louis 
Southwestern Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable reconsigning charges in connec: 
tion with shipments of gum lumber from Clio, Ark., to 
Cypress, via Thebes. Ask for a cease and desist order and 
reparation. 

No. 9376. The Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., Dothan, Ala. 
vs. Michigan Central R. R. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of $8.45 per net ton on shipments of cynamid 
from Niagara Falls, Ont., to Dothan, Ala., as unreasonable. 
Reparation asked for. : 

No. 9377, Chamber of Commerce, Houston, Tex., vs. Morgans 
Louisiana & Texas R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 17 cents per 100 pounds on sugar, carloads, 

from New Orleans and other producing points in Louisiana 88 


Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co. and the Continental 


Janua 
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Complete Law Course by Correspondence 


Interstate Commerce and Railroad Transportation 


A thorough, systematic and comprehensive legal course of study in the Federal Regulation of Interstate 
Commerce and Common Carriers. This high-class technical course trains and equips trafic managers and rail- 
road men in those fundamental and basic principles of law which govern and control this all-important subject, 
a knowledge of which elements is prerequisite to a mastery of the subject and success in this field. 


The course covers the entire jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, including classification, freight 
rates, tariffs, long-and-short-haul clause, fourth-section applications, bills of lading, equipment, routing, contracts, tran- 
sit privileges, limitation of-carrier’s liability, initial carrier’s liability, terminal facilities and regulations, allowances, 
switching, discriminations, preferences and advantages, rebates and concessions, damages and reparations, claims 
between shippers and carriers, interchange of traffic, free and reduced-rate transportation, forwarding agents, con- 
solidated carloads, water carriers, stoppage in transitu, Panama Canal Act, express companies, state regulation, pen- 
alties and forfeitures, construction and interpretation of Interstate Commerce Acts, procedure and practice before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, preparation and filing of complaints before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
decisions and rulings of Interstate Commerce Commission and Federal Courts, includirg United States Supreme Court, 
and many other topics pertaining to and incidental to interstate commerce and railroad transportation. 


Absolute individual instruction under personal direction of specialists with many years’ experience in this 
branch of the law. This course is not a mere digest of decisions, but gives the law on the subject in an eluci- 
dative manner, showing the relation between the legal and practical sides. It is unique in that it is strictly 
confined to the law on the subject, it being presumed that the student is familiar with the practical phase of 
the same. This study will serve as a beacon directing a pathway to a more profound and useful knowledge of 
interstate commerce, transportation and common carriers, thereby promoting Traffic Efficiency. Full par- 
ticulars and terms upon request. 


COLLEGE OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


1218-1219 Union Trust Building CINCINNATI, OHIO 


For Filing Tariffs at Stations 
Use the COOK System | 


CONVENIENCE—Takes up 


but little room. 
in sight. 
checked. 


EXPANSION—Equips a sta- 
tion at nominal cost; can be 
added to—one at a time. 


REFERENCE Self-indexed. 
Tariffs located by “Applica- 
tion” or G. F. D. number. No 


other index necessary. 


MATERIAL—W hite oak, 


licht oak finish. Guaranteed 
for life. 


Every tariff 
Schedules easily 


COST—Minimum per station. 


No upkeep expense—no parts 
to break. 


SPACE—Swings from screw 
hooks. Each unit is 5 in. wide, 
12 in. deep, 42 in. high. Easily 
set up. 


DUSTLESS—Sanitary, clean, 
neat. No torn tariffs. Easy to 
check. 


SYSTEM—Places tariffs in file 
under definite uniform arrange- 
ment fitting in with your pres- 
ent methods. “From” and 
“To” points, carrier issuing and 
tariff numbers in PLAIN 
VIEW. 


How Many Stations Have You to Equip ? 
Illustrated Booklet on request to our Traffic Manager 


SHAW WALKER 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper In writing to advertisers. 





6044-56!Western Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 
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unreasonable and unduly prejudicial as compared with the 
12-cent rate charged from the same producing points to Gal- 
veston; also against rates on green coffee. Ask for just and 
reasonable rates. 

No. 9378. Fechheimer Steel and Iron Co., Allentown, Pa., vs. 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co. and the P.& R. Ry. Co. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on shipments of scrap 
iron, C. L., from Rahway, N. J., banon, Pa., due to 
alleged misrouting. Reparation asked for. 

No. 9379. S. C. Woolman & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., vs. 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western R. R. Co. et aL 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on shipment of hay from 

Fort Jennings, Ohio, to Paterson, N. J. Reparation asked for. 
No. 9380. The Pollak Steel Co., Cincinnati, O., and Chicago, 
Ill., vs. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. et al. 

Against a departure from the 60 per cent Chicago-New York 
rate on iron and steel articles and the establishment of rates 
66%, 71, 74 and 76 per cent, “in order to equalize conditions 
Pittsburgh vs. Buffalo,” as setting up a relationship between 
the different territories, as unjust and unreasonable to Cin- 
cinnati, Covington and Newport. Ask for a cease and desist 
order, the establishment of maxima rates as the Commission 
may deem just and reasonable. 

No, 9381: Midland Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. St. Louis & 
San Francisco R. R. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of $1.65 per ton on coal from Liberal, Mo., 
to Burlington, Kan., as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for 
reparation. 

No. 9382. Gamble-Robinson Fruit Co., Oelwein, Ia., vs. Florida 
East Coast Ry. Co. et al. 

Against charges of 96 cents per crate on grape fruit from 
Mims, Fla., to Oelwein, as unjust and unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that it exceeded a charge of 81.76 cents. Cease and 
desist order and rep2ration asked for. 

No. 9382, Sub, No. 1. Gamble-Robinson Fruit Co. vs. Tavares & 
Gulf R. R. et al. 

Against charges of 92.2 cents per crate on grape fruit from 
Astatula, Fla., to Oelwein, Ia. Asks for reparation on the 
basis of a charge of 81 cents. 

No. 9383. The National Live Stock Exchange, Chicago, Ill., vs. 
A. & V. Ry. Co. et al. 
Against failures of tariffs of carriers involved to provide 
rules protecting the double deck rate and minimum weight 
. on shipments of calves, hogs, sheep, lambs and goats when 
two single deck cars are furnished by the carrier in lieu of 
each double deck car ordered by the shipper. Asks for the 
establishment of just and reasonable rules, 
ws 9399. Farmers’ Elevator Co., Vermillion, S. D., vs. C. M. & 
P 


Alleges unreasonable practices on the part of defendant in 
the refusal to supply complainant with cars in which to move 
shipments from its elevators at Vermillion and Burbank, S. D. 
sow for a cease and desist order and reasonable car distri- 

ution. 

No. a Standard Oil Co., San Francisco, vs. Northern Pacific 
et al. 

Against charges on empty oil drums and barrels as unjust 
and unreasonable. Asks for,reparation. 

| — W. B. Bayliss, Memphis, vs. Kansas City Southern 
et al. 

Against charge of 62 cents on empty bottles sent from 
Poteau, Okla., to San Antonio as unjust and unreasonable. 
Claim the rate was 45 cents when the bottles were shipped, 
and not 62 cents, to which basis defendants are trying to 
collect undercharges. Asks for a cease and desist order, the 
fixing of the rate at 45 cents, and reparation. t 

No. 9386. Tunis-Cockey Co., Philadelphia, vs. Live Oak, Perry 
& Gulf et al. ; 

Against a rate of 32 cents on lumber from Springdale, Fia., 

to eastern and northern destinations as unjust and unreason- 


able. Asks for a rate of 30 cents and reparation. 
No. a Charles T. George, Clay Center, Kan., vs. Union 
Pacific. 


Unjust and unreasonable charges on cattle from Clay Cen- 
ter to Kansas City out of failure of carrier to furnish proper 
equipment. Asks for reparation. 

No. ea Practical Drawing Co., Dallas, Tex., vs. C. H. & D. 
et al. 

Against a rate of $1.059 on unruled printing paper from 
Hamilton, O., to Atlanta as unjust and unreasonable. Asks 
for a rate of 59.9 cents and reparation. 

No. 9389. State of Maryland et al. vs. Baltimore, Chesapeake 
& Atlantic. . 

Against rates on crushed stone from Birdsboro and Devault 
Pa., and Port Deposit. Md., to eastern shore of Maryland 
destinations. Asks for just and reasonable rates and repara- 
tion. 

No. 9390. Bay Bros. Lumber Co., St. Louis, vs. Louisiana & 
Arkansas et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on yellow pine from 
Trout, La., to Reading, Pa., diverted to Chicago. Asks for 
reparation. 

No. 9392. Potlach Lumber Co., Potlach, Ida., vs. C. M. & St. 
P. Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on pine lumber from Elk 
River, Ida., to Bonfield, Ill. Ask for a cease and desist order, 
the establishment of maximum rates and reparation. 

No. 9393. Lucas E. Moore Stave Co., New. York City, vs. Bos- 
ton & Albany R. R. Co. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on shipment of staves 
from Peru, Ind., to East Boston, Mass., for export charges 
having been assessed at the domestic rate. Ask for a cease 
and desist order and reparation. 

No. oo \ opens Lumber Co., Allentown, Pa., vs. N. Y. N. H. 
& H. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on shipments of lumber 
from Prentiss, Miss., to Waterbury, Conn., due to alleged 
errors in weight. Reparation asked for. 

No, 9395. The Pacific Lumber Co. et al., Scotia and elsewhere 
in California, vs. Northwestern Pacific et al. 

Unjustly discriminatory and unreasonably preferential 
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rates on lumber and forest products from complainant’s mills 
to points outside of California. Ask for rates not to exceeg 
those contemporaneously in effect from the ‘‘Coast Group’’ as 
shown in Transcontinental Freight Bureau Eastbound Specia] 
Tariff No. 27E, Countiss’ I. C. C. No. 110, or such other rates 
as the Commission may deem just and reasonable, 

No. 9396. M. C. Kiser Co., Atlanta, Ga. et al. vs. the Centra] 
of Ga. Ry. Co. and Dcean S. S. Co. of Savannah. 

Against advances in rates on boots and shoes from eastern 
cities, Boston, Providence and New York to Atlanta, from § 
cents, any quantity, to 93 cents, carloads, and $1.05, less than 
carload, as unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory. Cease 
— desist order and the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates. 

No. 9397. The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, IIl., vs, 
the Pere M. R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable freight charges in connection with 
shipments of billiard tables from Muskegon, Mich., to Mexico 
City, Mex. Ask for reparation. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


December 29, in I. and S. No. 991, the Commission suspended 
from January 3 until May 3 an item in Sup 10 to New York 
Central I. C. C. L. S. 215. The suspended item names a switch- 
ing charge of 30 cents per ton on coal and coke switched by the 
New York Central for connecting lines at Erie, Pa. The 
present charge is $2.50 per car. 

December 29, in I. and S. No. 915, the Commission further 
suspended from January 9 until July 9 schedules in Supplement 
No. 5 to Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific I. C. C. No. C10004 
The suspended schedules sought to eliminate a certain firm 
from list of industries having sidetrack facilities at Sioux Falls, 
S. D., and would compel such firm to dray its traffic to and from 
ears placed on other tracks at Sioux Falls. They were sus- 
pended first from Sept. 11, 1916, until January 9. 

December 30, in I. and S. No. 992, the Commission suspended 
from January 1, and later dates, until May 1, schedules in 
tariffs of the Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis and 
other lines specified in the order. The suspended schedules 
establish at St. Louis, East St. Louis and other points of track 
storage charges in addition to the regular demurrage charges, 
The proposed charges, Sundays and holidays excepted, are as 
follows: No charge to be made for the first 48 hours, for the 
next succeeding two days $1 per car per day or fraction thereof, 
and for each succeeding day $2 per car per day or fraction 
thereof, 

December 30, in I. and S. No. 993, the Commission suspended 
from January 1 until May 1, schedules in New York, Ontario & 
Western I. C. C. No. 6919. The suspended schedules cancel im- 

ort commodity rates on Bokhara wool in machine-compressed 
ales, C. L., from New York and other eastern ports to Chi- 
cago, La Porte, Ind., and other points in Central Freight As- 
sociation territory. 

January 2, in I. and-S. No. 916, the Commission further sus- 
pended from January 10 until July 10, schedules in the follow- 
ing: C. E. Fulton, agent, Sup. 15 to I. C. C. No. A120, Sup. 14 
to I. C. C. No. A123. The suspended schedules increased rates 
on wall board from Chicago, Milwaukee and other points to the 
various Ohio River crossings, and also to Bristol, Tenn.-Va. 
They were suspended first from September 12 until January 10. 

January 2, in I. and S. No. 994, the Commission suspended 
from January 1 until May 1, schedules in the following tariffs 
of the Pennsylvania R. R. Co.: Sup. 10 to G. O. I. C. C. No. 
7068, and Sup. 1 to G. O. I. C. C. No. 7530. The suspended 
schedules increase rates on hollow building blocks from Brook- 
ville, Pa., to Ithaca, N. Y. The present rate is $1.58 and the 
proposed rate is $1.84 per net ton. 

January 2, in I. and S. No. 995, the Commission suspended 
from January 1 until May 1, schedules in the _ following: 
Canadian Pacific Ry. (Lines Fort William. Ont., and East there- 
of) I. C. C. No. E1915; Grand Trunk Ry. System Sup. 4 to I. ¢. 
C. No. 2330; Grand Trunk Ry. System (Lines west of Detroit 
and St. Clair Rivers) Sup. 17 to G. T. L. W. I. C. C. No. A170, 
G. T. L. W. I. C. C. No. A1769, I. C. C. No. A1770; Michigan 
Central R. R. Co. Sup 9 to I. C. C. No. 4885, Sup. 10 to I. C. C. 
No. 4885, I. C. C. No. 4950, Sup. 1 to I. C. C. No. 4950, effective 
Feb. 1, 1917; I. C. C. No. 4952; Wabash R. R. Co. I. C. C. No. 
4233. The suspended schedules name increased reshipping rates 
on corn, carloads, from Chicago, Ill., and Detroit, Mich., to cer- 
tain destinations in Canada. , 

* January 3, in I. and S. No. 914, the Commission further sus- 
pended from January 8 to July 8 schedules in’ Supplements § 
and 11 to Boyd’s I. C. C. No. A638. The suspended schedules 
withdraw a rule providing that where a portion of a shipment 
has been lost or damaged by carriers and a duplicate of suc 
portion is forwarded to replace the loss or damage that the 
freight charges on such duplicate portion shall be canceled. 
They were suspended first from September 10 until January 8. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 

Order of Commission of November 9, in I. and S. No. 
193, Joint Rates with Wash. West. Ry., made effective 
January 8, has been modified so as to become effective 
March 8. 

The Staten Island Civic League and the Real Estate 
Board of New York have been allowed to intervene it 
case 8994, Committee on Ways and Means to Prosecute 
the Case of Alleged Railroad Rate and Service Discrimt 
nation at the Port of New York. 


Jana 
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“Millions Saved to Railroads” 


You can make one freight 
car do the work of four 


Under present Conditions. 


A vast, proportion of all freight consists of package goods, transported in cases 
of small packages. Shippers in an effort to economize are making use of fragile 
containers, with the result that carriers are paying out more in damage claims 
every year, and more rolling stock has been required because cars cannot be loaded 
as efficiently without added liability of damage by crushing. 

On mixed freight going out, the cars are not loaded more than one-quarter, for 
fear that heavy articles may crush the lighter ones. This is causing a loss to the 
railroads that is appalling, as it runs into the millions yearly. 


Making one freight car do the work of four. 
How it is done. 


Take, for instance, a mixed train stopping at ten points. Were all articles 
packed in APPROVED COLLAPSIBLE METAL SHIPPING CONTAINERS as 
they come through the freight, the cases could be put in piles, allotted to the dif- 
ferent towns, regardless of their contents, and the goods to go to that point would 
be at the door and thus save re-handling of the balance of the cargo. In this way, 
one car would do the work now being done by four. 


A saving of millions of dollars, and greatly increased 
earning power is open to the railroads 
of this country. 


The door is open for ‘these added profits just as soon as the railroads 
recognize the benefits which are bound to accrue to them and make it no 
more expensive to the shipper so far as freight is concerned, to take the 
case out and back than he now pays one way. Carriers may secure these 
millions by simply increasing their coal consumption a small fraction of 1%, 
an increase so small as to be hardly detected in the coal consumption. 
The COLLAPSIBLE METAL CASE offers railroads many other money 
saving advantages. May we give you a demonstration of the case? 


PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LTD. 
NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. 


Asa Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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54 THE TRAFFIC WORLD era XIX, No.1 
| Docket of the Commission 





Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


January 9—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner W. N. Brown: 
9187—Gamble-Robinson Fruit Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 


January 9—Florence, S. C.—Examiner Hillyer: 
8698—Forester Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al., and por- 
tions of Fourth Section Application No. 1547, by which the 
carriers ask authority to continue to charge for the trans- 
portation of lumber, in carloads, from Kershaw, S. C., to 
Emaus, Pa., a greater compensation as a through route than 
the aggregate of the intermediate rates. 


January 9—Peoria, Ill.—Examiner Spethman: 
9188—Western Stoneware Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 


January 9—New York, N. Y.—Examiner La Roe: 
8994—Committee on ways and means to prosecute the case 
of alleged railroad rate and service discrimination at the 
Port of New York et al vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


January 10—Tuscaloosa, Ala.—Examiner Gibson: 

8873—Tuscaloosa Board of Trade vs. Ala. Gt. Southern R. R. 
Co. et al. and Fourth Section Applications Nos. 542, 1952 
and 2138; also portions of the following fourth section ap- 
plications by which the carriers seek authority to continue 
class and commodity rates for the transportation of freight 
traffic from the points of origin to Tuscaloosa, Ala., which 
are. lower than the rates contemporaneously maintained on 
like traffic to intermediate points: 6542—Alabama Great 
Southern R. R. Co.; 1952—Louisville & Nashville R. R.; 
2138—Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co. 


January 10—Columbia, S. C.—Examiner Hillyer: 
9235—C. C. Pearce & Co. vs. Norf. & West. Ry. Co. et al. 
9235, Sub. No. 1—E. M. Du Pre Co. vs. Nurf. & West. Ry. Co. 
et al. and portions of the following fourth section applica- 
tions by which the carriers ask authority to continue to 
charge for the transportation of apples, beets, cabbages, 
onions, potatoes and turnips, in mixed or straight carloads, 
from points of origin to Augusta, Ga., rates which are lower 
than the rates contemporaneously maintained on like traffic 
to Columbia, S. C., and from or to other points inter- 
mediate thereto: 703—A. C. L.; 1548—Sou. Ry. Co.; 1581— 
Norf. & West.; 1573—S. A. L. ‘ 


January 10—Clinton, Ia.—Examiner Spethman: 
9262—Clinton Sugar Refining Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 


January 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9182—New York Hay Exchange Assn. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. 
6£62—In the matter of leases and grants of property by car- 
ajers to shippers. 


January 10—Deaver, Colo.—Examiner Pattison: 
9249—Frank J. Knopke et al. vs. C. & A. R. R. Co. et al. 
9124—A. D. Radinsky et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
8989—A. D. Radinsky vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
9005—Rapson Coal Mining Co. vs. Colo. & Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


January 11—Sioux Falls, ‘S. D.—Examiner W. N. Brown: 
1. & S, 936—Linoleum to Missouri River points. 


January 11—Tampa, Fla.—Examiner Bissell: 
9098—Florida Growers’ and Shippers’ League vs. Ala. & Vicks. 
Ry. et al. and portions of the following fourth section ap- 
Plications by which the carriers ask authority to continue 
to charge for the transportation of citrus fruits and pine- 
apples from Jacksonville and other points in Florida to 
points of destination rates lower than the rate contempora- 
neously maintained on like traffic from or to intermediate 
points; or for authority to maintain rates on citrus fruits 
and pineapples originating at points in Florida from Jack- 
sonville, Fla., to intermediate points in the states of Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky and Illinois, 
which are higher than the rates contemporaneously main- 
tained on like traffic to more distant points by reason of 
which the carriers parties to said fourth section applications 
charge greater compensation in the aggregate for the trans- 
portation of like kinds of property for a shorter than for a 
longer distance over the same line or route in the same 
direction, the shorter being included within the longer dis- 
tance: 458—N. C. & St. L. and Western & Atlantic Ry.; 
542—Ala. Gt. Sou. R. R.; 601—Ala. & Vicks. and N. O. & 
N. E.; 703—A. C. L.; 782—Macon D. & S.; 799—St. L. & S. 
F. R. R.; 972—A. B. & A.; 1021—West. Ry. of Ala.; 1530— 
Cent. of Ga.; 1548—Sou. Ry.; 1573—S. A. L.; 1952—L. & N.; 
2029—Ga. Sou. & Fila.; 20483—Yazoo & M. V. Ry.: 2045—IIl. 
Cent.; 2188—M. & O.; 3692—Ga. Fla. & Ala. Ry. Co.; 3965— 
Cc. N. O. & T. P. Ry.; 4966—C. & O. Ry. 
1. & S. 886—Fruits from Florida. 
January 11—Savannah, Ga.—Examiner Hillyer: 
9134—Pierpont Mfg. Co. et al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co., and portions of 
Fourth Section Application No. 1548, filed by Southern Ry., 
by which it asks authority to continue to charge for the 
transportation of logs from points of origin on its line in 
South Carolina to Savannah, Ga., rates which are lower 
than the rates contemporaneously maintained on like traffic 
from or to intermediate points. 
January 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1 & %. 71—Coal and coke rates. 
8833—The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. vs. Lehigh & N. FE. 
R. R. Co. et al. 


January 11—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Pattison: 
6917, Sub. No. 3—The Hayden Coal Corp. et al. vs. D. & ©. L, 
R. R. Co. et al. 
January 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 910—Acid from Missouri River points. 
aa 2 eae Portland Cement Co. et’ al. vs. C. R. fl. of 
a . e a . 
9012—The Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. ang 
portions of the following fourth section applications by 
which the carriers ask authority to continue to charge for 
the transportation of cement, in carloads, from Hudson, 
N. Y., to points on the Boston & Maine R. R., rates which 
are lower than the rates contemporaneously maintained op 
like traffic from Troy, N. Y., and other intermediate points: 
as ee 1774—C. C. McCain, agent; 1771—Boston & Maine 
January 12—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner W. N. Brown: 
1, & S. 952—Flax tow from Watertown, S. D. 


January 12—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Spethman: ' 
1. & S. 943—Fresh meats from St. Louis, Mo. 
1. & S. 927—and first supplemental order—Michigan fuel wood 


January 12—Cleveland, Ohio—Examiner Disque: 
9136—The Cleveland Provision Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


January 12—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Pattison: 
i. & S. 922—Oak Hills, Colo., coal. 
January 13—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Spethman: 
|. & S. 949—Export grain to Newport News, Va. 


January 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
a" mene Chamber of Commerce vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
7541--Ehattanooga Sewer Pipe and Fire Brick Co. vs. Sou, 
Ry. et al. 
January 13—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Hillyer: 
9003—Inman, Akers & Inman vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al 
9045—Empire Cotton Oil Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry. et al. and por- 
tions of the following fourth section applications by which 
the carriers ask authority to continue to charge for the 
transportation of cottonseed from Alachua, Fla., to Quit- 
man, Ga., rates which are lower than the rates contem- 
poraneously maintained on like traffic from or to _ inter- 
mediate points: 62—South Georgia Ry. Co.; 1573—S. A. L 
Ry. Co. P 
January 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9053—Ohio Cut Stone Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. et al. 
9053, Sub. No. 1—Ohio Quarries Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. 


et al. 
7110—Sioux City Live Stock Exchange vs. C. St. P. M. & 0. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
eS Supply Manufacturers’ Assn. vs. Ann Arbor 
. R. et al. 
1. & S. 884—Core compound and foundry flour in Official 
Classification territory. 7 
January 15—Fargo, N, D.—Examiner W. N. Brown: 
9240—F...S. Dewey vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
9178—James Kennedy vs. Sou. Pac. Co. 


January 15—Toledo, Ohio—Examiner Disque: 
|. & S. 967—Toledo switching. 
9081—The Toledo Produce Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. et al. 


January 15—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner Bissell: 
ar Commission of Alabama vs. Cent. of Ga. Ry. 
Yo. et al. 
1393—Commercial. and Industrial Assn. of Union Springs, Ala. 
vs. Central of Georgia Ry. Co. 


January 15—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Pattison: 
8827—The Public Utilities Commission of the State of Colo- 
rado et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


January: 15—Chicago, 1ll.—Examiner Spethman: 
1. & S, 963—Transcontinental bottles. 


January 15—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Hillyer: 
aa Lumber Co. vs. C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. €0 
et al. 
January 16—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Spethman: 
8996—Swift & Co. vs. Union Pac. R. R. Co. et al. 
9055—Swift & Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
9055, Sub. No. 1—Swift & Co. vs. Norf. & West. Ry. Co. et al. 
9193—Swift & Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 
January 16—Dothan, Ala.—Examiner Hillyer: 
8938—R. P. Williams vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
January 16—Grand Forks, N. D.—Examiner W. N. Brown: 
9211—Ward Fruit Co. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 
January 16—Washington, D. C.: 
9011—E. I. Du Pont De Nemours Powder Co. vs. P. R. 1 
Co. et al. 
January 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9038—George B. Coulbourn et al. vs. N. Y. P. & N. R. R. etal. 
and portions of the following fourth section applications by 
which the carriers ask for authority to continue to chargé 
for the transportation of lumber from Suffolk and Norfolk, 
Va., and other points in Virginia and North Carolina t0 
Wilmington, Del., and Philadelphia, Pa., rates which are 
lower than the rates contemporaneously maintained on like 
traffic from intermediate points located on the lines of the 
N. Y. P. & N. R. R. Co. in Virginia and Maryland: 703- 
A. C. L.; 928—Virginian Ry.; 1074—Norfolk Southern; 1548 
Southern Ry. Co.; 1561—Norfolk & Western; 1573—S. A. L: 
4578—Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 
9128—E. I. Du Pont De Nemours Powder Co. vs. P. R. R. 
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CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


Fast Daily Freight Service via 
CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


(Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway) (Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway of South Carolina) 
TO THE 


CAROLINAS AND SOUTHEAST 


Through Train Schedules ‘TIME FROM 
Southbound CINCINNATI 
(Train No. 92) 






















od Leave Cincinnati, O., via Chesapeake & Ohio Ry....... 7:15 P. M. (Monday) ...... 
Leave Ashland, Ky, via Chesapeake & Ohio Ry........ 4:00 A. M. (Tuesday) ...... 9 Hours 
Leave Elkhorn City, Ky., via Clinchfield Railway....... 4:30 P. M. (Tuesday) ...... 21 Hours 
Arrive Johnson City, Tenn., via Clinchfield Railway..... 11:30 P. M. (Tuesday) ...... 28 Hours 
Arrive Marion, N. C., via Clinchfield 0 Err 7:00 A. M. (Wednesday) ...| 36 Hours 
. Arrive Bostic, N. nl via Clinchfield CS cenktepadens 8:25 A. M. (Wednesday) ... | 37 Hours 
‘ Arrive Spartanburg, S. C., via Clinchfield Railway ........ 10:30 A. M. (Wednesday) ... | 39 Hours 








Prompt and reliable service to points in the 


CAROLINAS AND SOUTHEAST 


Beyond the Clinchfield Railway through close connection at 
MARION, BOSTIC AND SPARTANBURG 


APPROXIMATE TIME OF DELIVERY AT REPRESENTATIVE DESTINATIONS 










































cial DESTINATION SEs SEO DESTINATION a DESTINATION THES FROM 
CINCINNATI CINCINNATI CINCINNATI 
Anderson, S. C.... Third Day Columbia, S.C....]/Third Day —|Laurens, S. C.....jThird Day 
Athens, Ga........ Third Day Greenville, S. C....|Third Day Macon, Ga........ Third Day 
Atlanta, Ga........ Third Day Gteenwood, S. C...|Third Day Raleigh, N.C...... Fourth Day 
Ry. Augusta, eo Third Day Greensboro, N. C..|Fourth Day |Savannah, Ga...... Third Day 
at. fm Charleston, S. C...|Third Day Hamlet, N.C...... Third Day Wadesboro, N. C.. {Fourth Day 
Charlotte, N. C....]Third Day Jacksonville, Fla...)Fourth Day |Wilmington, N. C..]Fourth Day 
‘olo- 
Equally good time to other Carolina and Southeastern Points. 
o Close connection is made at Cincinnati, O., and Ashland, Ky., from all Northern and Western 
shipping points. . j 
t al. 
For Prompt, Reliable, and Uniform Service Ship via the 
CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 
e _ Prompt and accurate rate quotations. Special attention to Claims, Tracing and other traffic ques- 
tai "Ons of interest to shippers. 
7 
folk, 
a to 







CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


THEO. DEHON, General Southern Agent, J. W. BOTTORFF, General Western Agent, 
Spartanburg, S. C. Cincinnati, Ohio 


J. J. CAMPION, Vice-President, Johnson City, Tenn. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper In writing to advertisers. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Vol. XIX, No. } 


This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 


announcements of some of the livest and most progressive of such concerns in the country. 


They invite cor- 


respondence from our readers and can help you if you will lay your distribution or forwarding difficulties 
before them for solution. 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


Caddo Transfer & Warehouse Co. Inc. 


a attention given to merchandise stock storage 
Carloads for distribution, less carioads for 
City Delivery. Reshipments and forwarding by Express 


TWO LARGE WAREHOUSES ON RAILROAD TRACKS. 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY. 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso. 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


520-532 LAFAYETTH BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


~ gent warehouses on tracks of princi rail- 
fireproof warehouses on the river 

= Low 4-4 - rates in the city. Twelve aute 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


’ 350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE.-DISTRIBUTORS 


Warenousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance hate in City. 

GALVESTON, TEXAS 


CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 
536 The Rookery Buliding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carioad Distributors. 


Practically branch service available gs a payroll or building investment. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York: B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all —— House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars set to our warehouses withou t 

GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 


te om Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 


rvice—the foundation of our success. 
CARTER. TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
«pen Eres” 
8T. JOSEPH - - MO. 
MERCHANDISHD STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 


CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION 
PROMPT SHRVICH GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co., (Not Inc.) 


5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
Floors for rent. 


INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for resbioging ‘without —_ Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of a arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


623-826 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 


24-CAR SWITCH 


Warehouses. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., In«. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer %:.4 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded a:d 
free warehouses. 


As a Friend 6f THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS Continued 








John R. Walker R. W. Ropiequet Jean Paul Muller 
" a 
COMMERCE COUNSEL ATTORNEY AT LAW ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
For ts Interstate Commerce and Public] 420-424 Woodward Bidg., Washiagtes, BD. ©. 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Assoc on. ania a = 
Cooperage Traffic Association. Utilities cost ot aes Pent ot Coe Comating 4 
The Lumbermen’s Bureau. Murphy Bullding, East St. Leuls, Iii. — oe eg ~ M, before =. a and Federal 






908-819 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C.| 506 Mermod & Jacoard Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 










ERNIE ADAMSON, formerly with the 
mmiss: 






onradis C. DON MILLER, formerly with Wimbish 
‘ormer m 
John B. Daish ee i 
Practices before the ADAMSON & MILLER 
I c Cc Onl Interstate Commerce Commission ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
nterstate Commerce Cases Only 528-9 Grant Buliding, Atlanta, Ga. 
418-430 South Market St., Chicago Rate and Public Stanit y Cas 










602-606 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, D. C.] 506.7-8.9.10 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. | Litigation before all De A ents of the 
Se ee ee ee State and Federal Governments. 





Gustavus B. Spence #| Walter E. McCornack RAYMOND M. HUDSON 
Consulting Counsel ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Com-| BOND mo Serge WASHINGTON, D. CG. 










Interstate Commerce Cases Only merce Commission; Counselor at Law. | Prestice before U ~ “Sensiete S & Gm 

Formerly with the Interstate Commerce to = ae ©. Court < Agpeats, 3. C. Supreme 
Commission Sulte 956 First National Bank Bldg., | Congressional Committees, Federal Reserve 

409-410 Congress Building : Chicago, Il. ——— A, = interstate ©Commeree 





DETROIT, MICH, 




























Author of STVFERSEATS COMMERCE,” an au- 
treatise on regulation 
E. HILTON JACKSON of. interstate ‘commerce and common carriers. E. J. McVANN 
ATTORNEY AT LAW HARRY C. BARNES ATTORNEY AT LAW 
416 5th St., N. W., Commerce Attorney and Counselor _ Interstate Commerce Practice 
Washington, D. C. Specialist in all matters appertaining to interstate) CHICAGO— 
commerce. Practiti before the Inter- 
Interstate Commerce Commission, state ‘Commerce Commission. 11 South La Salle Street 
Federal Trade Commission and Union Trust Bullding Southern Buliding | WASHINGTON, D. C.— 
The Shipping Board CINCINNATI, OHIO WASHINGTON, D. c. Commercial Bank Bldg. 







{SAMUEL D. WEAKLEY 


ATTORNEY AT LAW AND COMMERCE COUNSEL 











Practices before Interstate Commerce and Publio 
Utility and Public Service 
Former Chief Justice of Alabama. Special Counsel 
for Alabama in litigation in Federal Court with 
five railroad companies involving freight and pas- 
senger rates (1907-1914). 


1807-1812 Jefferson County Bank Buliding, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 








ee 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


1630 First National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 


M. W. Borders Luther M. Walter John S. Burchmore 
CORPORATION, INSURANCE Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 


AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS -ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTELITINS 
















EDWARD E. McCALL 


GEORGE V. S. WILLIAMS 


Attorney and Counselor at Law 


165 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
(Former Member State of New York Public Service Commission) 







CHARLES S. ALLEN. 












IN CHARGE OF TRAFFIC MATTERS SPECIALTY — [nterstate Commerce, Federal 
ee Trade and Public Utilities Practice 





Ae a Friend ef THE TRAFFIC WORLD, Please mention thie paper in writing te attorneys. 
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CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


2 FAST DAILY FREIGHT SERVICE 
Daily Through Merchandise Cars for Less Than Carload Shipments via 
“CLINCHFIELD ROUTE” 


(Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway) (Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway of South Carolina) 
TO AND FROM THE 


SGUTH 


THROUGH MERCHANDISE CARS SOUTHBOUND 


APPROXIMATE 


FROM— a oe TIME OF 
BREAK BULK 
at DELIVERY 


Chicago \ 
(C. & O. Freight Depot, 401 West Van Buren St.).......... Johnson City, Tenn 
Chicago i 
(Chicago Junction Ry. Freight Depot, Central Manufacturing ¢ 
District) Cincinnati (for reloadin 
to Southern points via 
eS epee 2nd Morning 


\ 


3rd Morning 


Chicago 
(Archer and Lime Streets; Big Four Railway, South Water 
Street Depot) Manet, N.C.....0600% 5th Morning 
Chicago 
(Archer and Lime Streets; Big Four Railway, South Water 
Street Depot) Spartanburg, S. C 3rd Morning 
Cincinnati ; ‘ 
(C. & O. Freight Depot, Third and Park Streets) Augusta, Ga 3rd Morning 
Jacksonville, Fla...... 4th Morning 
Spartanburg, S.C........ 2nd Morning 
Johnson City, Tenn 2nd Morning 
Cincinnati . 
(L. & N. Freight Depots, Third and Mill Streets and Pearl and 
Butler Streets) Johnson City, Tenn 2nd Morning 
Louisville 
(C. & O. Freight Depot, Main, Preston and Jackson Streets)..}| Johnson City, Tenn 3rd Morning 
Louisville 
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Bluefield, W. Va. 
(N. & W. Freight Depot) 2nd Morning 


Less than carload shipments destined to points beyond the “break bulk” point will go forward on 
same day as arrival at “break bulk” points. 


——— 


For Prompt, Reliable, and Uniform Service Ship via the 
CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


_ Prompt and accurate rate quotations. Special attention to Claims, Tracing and other traffic ques- 
tions of interest to shippers. oe 
CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 
THEO. DEHON, General Southern Agent, J. W. BOTTORFF, General Western Agent, 
Spartanburg, S. C. Cincinnati, Ohio 
J. J. CAMPION, Vice-President, Johnson City, Tenn. 
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ELLS FARGO carried letters and packages to and from the west coast Adver 
when not a foot of railroad extended west of the Missouri river. It Vol. X 
took months for staging from the most western point of civilization 
to the rich treasure hills of California. 
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Between the Missouri and the Pacific coast stretched 2,000 miles of Danie 
mountains and arid plains, inhabited by bands of roving Indians and mil- venous 


lions .of buffalo. It was a trip which even an able-bodied man hesitated to as 


undertake. But Wells Fargo men never faltered. ay 
reason 


Today a shipment is delivered in San Francisco on the fifth morning 88 


after leaving New York. It travels by fast express trains—often faster the Ez 
than passenger schedule. It is watched, guarded, expedited, in special cars these ; 


by special messengers. ; In tl 
‘ on this 


. » a cons 
Then and now the human element characterized express service. he ma 


Wells Fargo service has been and is today a personal service. It is as prompt and fig 
and efficient as it humanly can be. It is a transportation service that meets railroa 
the needs of modern business. in the 
i about | 
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politics 
no moi 
that al 
always 
may be 
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